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Hitervature. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


(Aprit 28, 1564) 


She sat in Her Eternal House 
The Sovereign Mother of Mankind 
Before Her was the led ‘World, 
The hollow Night behind | 


“ Below my feet the thunders break, 
Above my head the stars rejoice ; 
But Man, although he babbies m 
Has never found a Voice! 





“Ten thousand years have come and 
And not an hour of an any Oey. are 


But he has Gieeks 
The could not say! 


“Tt shall be so no more,” She said. 
And then, revolving in baa mind 

Bhe thodghs “T will create 
Shall speak for all his ikind.” 


{twas the spring- -time of the year, 
And lo! where Avon’s' waters flow, 


The Child, Her darling, came on earth, 
Three hundred ago. 


There was no portent in the a 
No cry, like like Pan’ ’s, alo 
Nor hovered round his ba ze pmoath. 
The swarm of classic bees 


Made him the Man of Men! 


pe peer ay 
1 Of how he stole an old.] t's deer ; 
One thinks e was. a Ne 3 one, 
An ; maught is clear, 


Save that he married, in his youth, 
A maid, his elder; “went to Town ; 


Wrote plays; made portly nda 


A his kin, 
fo Stratford, where his bones 
And this—what can be less ?—is all 


The world of Shakspeare: knows ! 


It-irks us that we know no more. 
fe wore ey ad bo amall fa commen men, know all: 


Their pre habits—how looked— 
and hair— 


penne a8 Vesse 
Lome, e@ wine they drank— 
Salesian Gee 


Trifles like these declare the:men, 
And should survive 


fat ey eye 
ee on 
vthe ceateh 


Baugh be Dion “~~ thus. 


Before he 


are ured u; 
acme say °. 


rt 


” 


she was d nothing, not even 
“ Bosamondy:my dear,” said the seated I ly presently, “do 
you know I haps jase ust been thinking you are the luckiest | P: 
creature in ‘all the world? I don’t suppose ever had a} Dalf 
will tana gene idid not: rush to: . ks tov real | 
want, that have had, nature and fortune took 
such loving u. Yes, my dear, depend upon ‘it, -all' 
|| the fairies were asked to your: ‘chilatening-—even —even that ugly old | 
(Pthing® that: worked: so much woe: to 't ‘beauty in the 


ee at meg tee oe + amas slave to order the horses, and go with him for a 


upon, of that order ‘of beauty seen often im the pictures 
ee See aes with large 
|| tender eyes, and rosy childlike lips. a. Both eyes and lips now | 
wore the expression ofa grieved infan 


| ing between the avy brown eyeiatbe 


ee and 


areca pee tt con's 
i Fg ht, Tea , and that’s something, dear, in real 






He knew and drew all ‘aniks of men, 
arate mien 


They ortal 
ey Lares fe and Art! 


Their So » he, as She was his, 
The Awful Mother of the Race, 
‘Who, hid from all Her childrens eyes, 
Un veiled to him Her face 
Snroogh hin till Her Mah fr 
Re Speech wat kn 


gears at Hee Heaven: my tiiee 
The Most Supreme of Men! 


—The Round Table, 


THE CRUMPLED .ROSE-LEAF. 
CHAPTER. L., 2 
yourself the most charming of! morning-rooms, 


the brightest and most invigorating of spring mornings, the 


sweetanh ef ayitia 'vistts foes thee wide-open windows, 
Oe ae ne Enea ‘the two ladies I am 
about to introduce to 

Onsodthe leider of dhe twenday>tedks. dit: .0. ke -Chair 
where the streamed in most y pul- 
niet aetna ceerereas onal 
‘slender m r py enjoym 

(process, The other Scat Aakie! cubat vite 


soothing copen- 
‘windows, her hands behind: her, rtm out. Beyond this,| - 


y tale, was not forgotten, but came , Fill be bound, 
with some'rare gift” 

“That of ling me to:see a flaw.in what. looks 

to all other eyeq pereape,” answered the lady by the 

in rather'a dol 

The other gave her chair a sudden wheel, that enabled her 


| 


“A flaw in your ‘lot; my dear?” Moe cahuclade! wantin 

composedly. “No; that would indeed require the most 
of mental microscopes to detect. With yoath 

uty, of course), more money than you can spend, this de- | 

hhtfal old ‘house to live in, the most of 

pet you, the handsomest and best natured man in the world 


What! crying, Rosamond? \M; dear chil there really 
somethinggwrong ” exclaimed the Y elder — va very diffe 
a very 
Tm amiserable ont and with this tragic 
exclamation, Rosamond Barrington threw herself down 
on a sofa, and cried real) hearty tears. 
Harriet looked on stu 
to seat: herself her’ 
i io Cae 
“My dear Rosy, to of my laughing and non- 
mayeelt Bt F pre had really & trouble ; I shall never forgive | 
set 


mode i ateoeeee nets tists hepa 
ner ape" yetit tis the : - pate 
poor pet, what can oo old guardian 
won perenne See or go out 
do any other unheard 


“Oh, wopnof" 
“Then what can it be?” Miss Beauchamp considered, bend- 
ber decks teows in grens 


‘wept on. 
“It ‘can't be; no, it can't be an 
There was no answer 

pretty arms roundyiariete nook. Miss 


“Has Jack done anything? av ap eemal, don’t cry 
BO; ee eS Sphere age he 7 pe You 
‘know how that cousin of mine vis to me. It would go} can 
heer to brenciog my hour if Jack aid. anyihing wrong’ 


ee ae 
of the two 
looked 





{| do love. w 


in the most picturesque and comfortable of country mansions, windows. 








grat : cree at 


AI re the ii’ tke 
Deere AAP on the carpet. Miss Beauchamp loo 


aha to hear your reasons, 1 can’t 


one and that is, 
Pan gure that 
a good, e- 
ed be his ane 
! Yes, there it is,” Wee Wiceeiniina 


marry him, at least not as men 


to think we were to marry so 
day. Wet Lond wo fhe a ‘mothers had pettled a all 
that for us. It is not as if Jack had chosen me of his own 


course, I know he likes me well enough as his 
oa lay and : 


ion; but as for lo 
omen they fe eye , he does bot the eu bi - 
in the world! Aud it’s a ho a. 


minable ing © 
thrust m & man ho does not for AY Gan Thar 
“Ba a rae aye of teens ties 
sn m. of hi 


Paved th cement of a 
the room to and 
teed ahd a a thaniihe Bi air of insulted dig- 
Beauchamp looked on in some inaey. & 
ares: il in Be whistle came stealing through the open 


‘- There's Jack!” said Miss Beauchamp, going foment the 
window whence the sound came nearest. Rosamon 

looked irresolute, but she came no nearer to rbd 
ow. imp looked out. 
“ Well, air, -morning !” 


“ Kh ! the top of the morning to you, bai dear. 
Wh a Peon’ nd?” 
you want her?” 
“ Of course, t a question to ask an adoring lover! 


faa her to Fda gt her fair wee py dey ee and I’ Ie not a 
behin ud that’s sailing up w 

ae “wind, ee: vets trust you to foes that 
un Tace never says an 

BT eh Neat t4 you. vena 


« Rosamond, he he wants you,” Miss Beauchamp said, looking 
back intothe room. Miss Barrington walked slowly to, the 
window, and looked down on the gentleman who waited oF 
the lawn below. He was not other wlan than a pleasant sigh 
to loo ea yeoprgn ie aiting, with the qunshiee 

bright cutis of his handsome head, and shim- 
tawny whiskers. He looked up when 
the window, but she was in the shadow of 


no curtain, and he did not notice the sober grayity of her 


“ Rosamond, I have come to tell you it’s the sweetest 
of all the year. Will my gracious ] rmit her 
icious can- 


a: 


ter over Barnton Downs?” 
we A don’t care about riding to-day!” says Rosamond 


slow 
Not care about riding to-da ay ! Why, my child, it’s a 
day of days fora gallop. There's the sweetest breeze over 
the downs, and the larks are singin; singing like—like mad; and” 
e broke off with a laugh I'm not good at the 
_ ‘iption, but I give you my ea it’s the most glorious 


*'Yes, but I can’t ride Wal neem 

«“ Won’ io really ? We then, t ink Til take a run 
over and call at the Dacres’; you know I ought to haye.gone 
ever 80 long ago. You really will not come, Rosie ?” 


ye Well, then, a off. rant Countess! Sweetlips ! hie, lass! 


Good-bye, ladies, till dinner-time ;” and whistling his d 
round him, the And lover strode away over the ous nies 
— the stab 
n looked at her friend. 
¢ Ye. that 


a how it is,” she said bitter] iy: “ He does not 
care Spake 3 am with him or not. He’ll go over to Har- 
per’s Court, and ride with Flora Leet, 9 and be just as con- 


tent with her as he would with me, yar. Va would not 
be : content to be loved in that fashion by Mr. Vaughan !” 
Because that fashion of lo 


not Horace 
vaug but: it ‘s Tack Waldaghan’e My dear Rosa- 
mond, men don’t love after any one pattern, but after their 


I can’t be content with Jack’s fashion; I prefer to 
be smethag more than just a woman, like other women, to 
the man I marry,” exclaimed Miss Rosamond with ewelling 
indignation ; “and I shall te!l Jack so, and set us both free.” 


CHAPTER - It. 
“ Ive the most confounded, the most extraordinary caprice 
ne eee resi! sees 
alsingham, as, w thrust into 
his and his back to the fire, he confronted the sympa- 
Sete eae Pp, and his d, 


Horace Vi 
Gino vafounded, Jack?” asked Miss Beau- 


"Ueda Wh ekiaute it is. Haven't I looked all 


mt Kes that ust it she thinks it’s mere habit—the know- 


resi meant for one another, and not 
actual lo ai Love On your part” 


?. what does the child mean?) At least I 
Benl,ectuah oye? what docs the child mean? At I never 
ew t for any other womian.” 
“Did you tell her-so ?” 
“ Of course I told her so; but all I could say was so much 
breath. I t 





wasted 
into her head 
me Up, ‘and 





































































| too keenly as yet to render 
And so a week went 
melted into summer ones, 





rT a cco which is 
to, tastes and caprices, 
erections altogether a good one. In 


don’t put any restraint 
me be in your way for an instant, 


dear old Jack! I ask your pardon with all my heart 
, not in any way regardin 


No Onevean say that 
simple, modest, 

on than they used 
the day showetl the sort of a 


ving cried he 
a 


Jouve! 





tole Welaptiaiert 
a a 
shy, and resem ard 
BD! ,and was reward- 

‘é who broke his arm at her 
is unknown to modern novel- 
iste, and experience. would lead us to suppose that she is un- 
known or very rare in real life. Even ifshe were such a per- 
son by nature as the old. novelists. i 
now behave differently. She would dress like at 
ies, be or have been High 
t, murder, divorce, and ecclesiastical 
uabble, have taken sketches up the Nile or.at:the top of 
te Rosa, and would be perfectly prepared to talk with any 
one of any nation on any subject under the sun. This is the 
t. day, as.she appears both in 
she as she is? Because, 
ever since she was a child, she has. lived on the most familiar 
terms with her parents, and been accustomed to hear grown- 
up people talk on all kinds of subjects before her. She has 
learnt, all kinds of languages and. read all kinds of books. 
The circulating library of the modern type supplies her with 
@ constant stream of Works, in 
which she has learnt to read 
read them through. And as her friends are sure to have a 
much larger income than in.other days, andas an income now 
which is at all above the limit of providing mere necessaries 
will purchase mary things—such as the power of visiting for- 
eign countries and of procuring the best instruction—which 
were not within the reach of persons comfortably off, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, she has much more enjoyment, many 
more comforts, more tastes, and more opportunities of gratify- 





, 
by the poor, was graceful 
ed in fiction by the hand‘ 
father’s gate. This sort of 


thing that no difference in 
» 

their friendship, ee But, Jack , seen his uncle in 

London, and had said, that on the whole he must drop Man- 

nerdale as his home, for a while ;, he didn’t think he could see 

Rosie as yet with merely, friend! 

sort, | to contribute to her 


*Romnething in the way 


for itesce Take cool 


Age gg smashed in a railway accident, 
of that 


feelings; and if he was not 
in the way he had always 
hoped, God forbid he should yex her kind little heart by car- 
rying the wobegone countenance of a discontented man into 
Jack came no more, There are some 
among us who can realize alh that bare fact. was to Rosie) 
Some of us? ah! how many know what it is to miss a kind, 
cheerful, manly presence out of our daily lives. Ah! the mu- 
sic of that pleasant whistle, sounding through all. 
the welcome coming of th 
iar voice, the merry affectionate talk, the pleasant care of hav- 
ing some one’s crotcheté and whims} to gratify and laugh at, 
who does not remember these?. what woman who has had 
brother or lover to think for, plan for, pray for, and—part 
with. Those who have, will hat the house 
leparted. O that dreary silence’! O 
oy ong ran acco os was gone 

, and to welcome ot was gone, did 
she benliae all he had been. 


So the summer wore on; and that sprin when she had 
she would not be his wife 
by such whole years of regret a 


tj sad Rosamond: was quite 


ed her, she would 


silks, get up croquet 
know all about, the 





| a. I don’t doubt that Miss Bar- 
has formed her. idea of how a man in love should con- 


model young lady of. the 
the model of the popular novel hero; and 
ine of the said novel 


ane Eyre espoused her 


. Jack, you. must 
P with great en- 


alsingham looked not over-eager tp perceive the ne- 


es—adversity’s the thing!’ Miss Beauchamp went on. 
* Remember what the poet says, my dear Jack: ‘ Adversity, | 
atte Pad ugly and venomous, wears yet a precious jewel . 


y, if it’s to come in the 
2 alsingham replies, dubi 
ae “T say, Horace, can’t it be something short of 


Miss Beauchamp looked up at her cousin's stately strength 
you please, I can’t have Jack 


light footsteps; thé’ 


have a misfortune 
department of iiterature, 
ut the bore of having to 


that it was almost as if had 
Equally true it was that this 
another creature from the petted, brilliant, light-hearted Rosie 
that the spring sun had shone on. Neither the General nor 
his sister ever mentioned Jack’s name, and from shrinking at 
y might do so, Rosamond 
feverish 1 


“ Decided) 
smash,” Mn W 


So with her brothers. ‘They are accustomed to think 
that all the household must. devote itself to amusing 
when they are at home, and are sure that their parents will do 
all in their power to do whatever is asked from them. The 
boys of a modern family do not indeed, as a general rule, 
trouble themselves. about learning more than they can help. 
and heedless boys the diffusion of knowledge 
tells. They find many more amusing books to read than they 
used to do. The newspapers have more in them; and man 
of their amusements—among which travelling stands conspi- 
in| cuous—imply some sort of intellectual activity.’ The young 
fear,| men ride and boat and shoot*and tour more than they used 
to do, because these things cost money, and money is more 
plentiful in the country. 

All this ease and enjoyment and relaxation of discipline 
ose who are’accustomed to despise 
all education which is not thorough; and to think that 
is no gain unless it calls out the intellect or refines and 
strengthens the character, deplore the indifference to su 
people display, the superficial ac- 
th subjects to which they affect to 
have given their attention, and the little real good which is 
derived from long hours of novel-reading and newspaper- 

i The habit of enjéyment and the possession of wealth 
lead to selfishness and ostentation—not indeed of a 
sort, for comfortable incomes in England are treated 
now as a matter of course, and are too frequent to provoke 
either vanity or thankfulness—but still of a sort that lowers 
and undermines the character: That they have a right 
to be always’ amused, or to be always going to be amused, is 
an axiom apparently: with many 
vokes the disapprobation of 
seniors, Lastly, the relaxation of discipline produces a cor- 
y of manners, and young people feel and ap- 
i reserved, and discreet than they used to 
not so much in awe of the opinion of those 
me “yi om begs — mae tery much less inclined to 

an adverse judgment. 

a dislikes more than they 
know their loves and-sorrows: 
this is more éespecially-true of women—to 
situations where formerly 
good name should be compromised.’ Th 
travagant, reckless things, and do ‘not bi 
They also say what they think more than 
other days, and utter opinions, orthodox or heterodox, severe 
philosophical, ‘just’ as they please— 
ing no subject too great or too small, too sublime or too 
trivial, for them, and having a conviction that their opinion is 
as well worth uttering as that/of any one else, although they 
might be inclined to own:that no opinion of anybody can se- 
riously be said to be of much value, and that. the chief use of 
erally is to add to the amusement of so- 
pot of animated conversation boiling. 
at then these young people have, as it seems to us, certain 
they may fairly ‘claim to have set off 
and which are, we think, so great 
that, on the whole, the rising generation may be set down as 
a decently good one. In the 


the thought that 
for the sound of it with a wild 

Harriet Pp, too, had gone to visit her frends 
to her friend, was 


judiciously employed perh: I have bh 
it 7 in the north, and though she wrote d 
“ny meng seer tpl comer 


came a certain Sunday when Rosamond ‘once 
more saw her old playfellow. It was, I am sorry to say, at 
md chanced to turn her head, she saw; 

ward bound of the heart, Jack Walsingham 
the church with the 


“ Faith ! I suppose I’m very stupid ; I can’t say I compre- 


“My good fellow, you are stupid”’ Mr. Vaughan remarked. | 

sickness, you can indite a most 

touching farewell, and beseech a last interview, and 
o———" 


“No! Tl be hanged if I can,” ‘interrupted Mr. Walsing- 

“T couldn't play with any woman's 

uldn’t owe my wife to a trick, Har- 

ai et honesty ‘would come 
Beauchamp, trying hard not 

what's to be done?” 

ble hope of the misfortune, since 

pedite matters; or for that not v 

Pa rar event of a lady’s changing her mind,” answe 


place, it would be long’ before 1 
would ask ‘Miss Barrington to change it,” said Beau 


“ Would it, my dear ?” asked Jack, looking at her rather 
y;. “and yet you are in love ‘with Horace here, or he 
are.” 


returned that gentleman. 


perhaps ; only I was thinking ofsome old words: 
ereth long and is kind’” Mr. Walsingham said 


“From the bed of wastin meen 
» when, as 


ham most emphati 
cine in that way; 


‘way presently,” said 
“Well, Rows 

“We must wait in h 

Jack won’t allow us to ex 


interrupted by y and 

Though she néver looked in that direction, so 
seemed to see without looking. 
come conscious of the attentive 


leads to many fatilts. 
dear! how did she be- 
uity of Mr. Walsingham 
Dacres’ in her prayer-book? She was 

—— she wise cogaeabet tae am Jack ; then, by what ma- 
gic was it she was tt) every movement, eyen to 
caressing of his handsome mous- 
taccthe, she knew so'well? But once, yes once, when the .ser- 
with an impulse she could’ not: resist, 
on her rejected lover, and as if some 
ma,gnetic influence forced hia eyes to meet hers, for one instant 
the two looked at each other. Jack coloured s little, but he 
and steadfastly on his first love; while 
ly away, ashamed and comforted; and 


of importance which y: 


han. that habitual, thoughtful 
fT were in Jack’s 


tur ned one fleeting 


look éd quite kind 


“ But what has that to do with it 
people, and this pro- 
hand in his once mons when contemplative or cynical 
and whien they reached the gates, handed his sister and: Rosa 
pony-phaeton, and drove away. 
y, She waited at home, 
Surely, if he did not come on that 
never could be so near, and not 
come to seé at least—his uncle and aunt.. But Monday and 
y went—all the week went—and Jack never came to 
Mannerd ale.—7o be concluded next week 


———_——_@—_——_ 


THE RISING GENERATION, 


Fond parents may often ask themselves with somé 

they hear are true, and ‘whether it 
rising generation is likely to be 
worse than the ove that has risen. and: now occupies in’ its 
vigour the face of England. In one sense, most parents would 


ngs, would anxiounly 





mond very bastily into: the 


Rosamond Barringto beauty 
ed child. These facts must plead her excuse fo 


m was seventeen, a 


ies she ‘was guilty of. If not exact) 
she was at least endowed w 
all the comforts, and 
money,can supply. She 
father and mother had died when she was too young to under- 
stand their death ; and as the petted’ ward of kind General 
ers, and under the lo 
had never realised her loss, 
sister were not of themselves enough 
maiden, there was the general’s nephew and 
, the best-natured, kindest-hearted, easiesit- 
fellow in the world, always putting himself at the 
call of the little beauty, read 
all she wanted reaso 
could, and. want what sh 
liest and dearest little lady:in all 
fectly well known to these two 
the earnest wish of their | 
children sh espouseone another; in fac 
trothed from an early age, ion h no 


it, far less was any compulsio 
neither had 


an heiress into the bar- 

money to give 

e luxuries t 
ble, 


and let the whole world 
hey ‘do not scruple—and 


place 
they ‘would have feared lest their 
do audacious, ex- 
to be found out. 
young people did in 


whether the compl: or lenient, facetious or 


3a 


think all she dici was right, 
perpetually asserting that, do | repel the motion at:once, and 
she was the love- weaknesses and us! 
opinions and talk 
ciety and to keep 
on is complained of, this is not -what : 
generation. will trem- | social merits which ‘th 
J t their shortco 


Place; they have great ac- 
hey are active in work and in play.; There is a 
great disposition to. combine the two. Fine young 
and as.accomplished as they 

g that for years they have had the most 
expensive masters once a week for ten minutes at'a guin 
ery subject; art, and science under the sun, 

will do any amount of work if the call is made upon them. 
it among the poor, and read or preach 
are ready for any scheme that ma 
iT, Or put on a nun’s 


’ of suy institution, 
or. #| croquet club, or 






who are as smart as 
ought to be, consid 


ime} aff 
ing love for her. 


They will bustle 
to them for hours. 












i ee eel eee 









x. 
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——— SS = rns 
botany or geology, or travel without to,Gonstanti-} send for a doctor.’ ‘ No, said I bitter desper 
somes ites Th ae pct ac in. the ave ee ee nder hi 
ec 3 as s00D as under b 
aoe wer, t to combine amusement. with-bus evasions 














































































Dasiness, and excuses could not batfte her officiousn 
tobe who wi ead wae Hives eat WibAcve @ no- | permitting ead 


of public duties to perform, who get up or ae pe 


together. It is said that 

when he was first found, but find- 

and useless, forsook him. When 

tohis mouth, and when his. food was 

ran to it on dll fours. On other oc- 
pright. He shunned human beiti 


Selepyemill it hep Oe'aet. ge voophigis ox ie taonppention 
* ey do not go very high or toan 
lar subject, acquire in a desultory way a fair ahare of informa- 
tion and 8 certain precarious relish for occasional mental ef- 
fort.. There is a life and a willi to go through exertion 
in the lish upper classes is the foundation. of un- , 
D excellences, Then, again, the same causes which | why did you not say so? I madeno answer, but took to my | of all kinds, a ly remain near one. He 
make young people independent of domestic discipline and | heels and ran home. Thus I lost a vat wife and the pros- | sickened in Au pointed to his head, muttered words like 
careless of censure and remark tend to give play to the char- | pect of good fortune, and have ever believed myself the d died. 
acter and to take people out of a common groove. There is| greatest simpleton yet born.” 
more individuality, more that is mal and special, in the} Having laughed heartily at this story, the judge turned to 
rising generation than there to be. The young ladies | the second man, and asked, “ What evidence have you, sir, of 
have their faults and their follies, but they are getting further | your right to the bow you claim ?” t 
and further removed from ‘being like the pretty Circassian| ‘ My story is short,” he answered, “but will show that Ij. 
= ae ies, creatures — —— a sit) still ant hewn eerie to pli bpd aes I en a> 
own when men are an r in gossiping an ied to, PPY> ound my wife could not man- si) 
babbling and babyish tricks whe ett left alone. e- | age the house without help; so I married another wife—poly- | Wise remarkableabout him. But Sir W. Sleeman, who, being ‘ 
ty cannot fail to gain from this increase of independence, for | gamy being allowed in my country rAAe thought that all would | Eo Resident at the Court of Lucknow, had every oppor- 
, English society is not likely, so far as can be seen at. present, | be well managed by the two, and I should get my rest after my | tunity of investigating the subject, seems to have been deci- 
to allow this liberty to degenerate into license, and to permit | day’s labourin the fields. But, alas, I was enistok en. 1 had no|dedly of opinion that wolves were and are in the habit of 
more rest at home. If | spoke to one wife for a few minutes, the | Tunning off with children and rearing them in the jungle. 
other complained that I did not speak to her. I was not able to 
bestow on one, the least attention or kindness by deed, word, 
or even by a look, without suffering from the other’s jealousy. 
Thus. lost all peace at. home, and was quite miserable when- 
ever bad weather or any other cause obliged me to stay in 
doors, and at, night I had no sleep; for if I tried to sleep with 
my face towards one wife, the other complained ; if I slept on 
my back or with my face to the ground, both complain- 
od I was harassed in this manner until I lost my patience, 
and told them there was only one thing to be done, and that 
was, they must take me each by a leg and pull away till they 
divided me between them. I had no sooner spoken, than 
they took me at my word. They seized me by the feet and 
to pull away with all their strength, each trying to out- 
pull the other, In this extremity I could only scream for 
help. The neighbours rushed in, and I was. extricated ; but 
such was the laughing, jeering and hooting at the,simpleton 
who had thus given himself up.to his wives, that I had to fly 
from my country, and now I am here a beggar. My country- 
men have ever since, even up to this day, spoken of meas the 
Great Simpleton.” 

This story having been told, the third man, at the request 
of. the judge, related the following: 

“T married, at about the age of twenty, a rich young wo- 
man; but instead of adding to her wealth by trading, or fol- 
lowing some lucrative course of life, I did nothing until our 
money was all gone. Then being compelled by hunger, and 
touched by the position and entreaties of ray wife, I went, to 
work. [laboured all the day in a rich man’s garden, and 
with my earnings bought a small quantity of rice and return- 
efi home. My wife baked three cakes of the rice, and we sat 
down to eat them, when a dispute arose between us as to 
which had aright to two. I said that I ought to get two, as 
I had toiled all day and earned them all ; my wife maintained 
that she ought to get two, as she had brought with her so 
much money and fed me so long, and had, besides,,f0 make 
and bake the cakes. Both of us were obstinate, and we would 
by no means consent to an equal division. At length, my 
wife hit upon a plan. She proposed that we should sit b 
the cakes, and whoever spoke first should get only one. 
agreed, and so we sat up all night without s ing. About 
daybreak I fell asleep, quité"wearied, and so did my wife ; but 
we rose soon and looked at our cakes, and remained silent, 
We did not sit much longer in this manner, but both fainted. 
Shortly after this, our neighbours, seeing our door closed, and 
hearing no voice or sound of stirring within, came and knock- 
ed. As.they received no answer, they broke open the door, 
and found us lying apparently dead, but warm. So fancying 
us to be actually dead, they made a pile of wood and placed 
us on it. Fire was set to the pile, and most unfortunately 
just underneath me. It burnt the wood on my side of the 
pile so quickly that the heat roused me at once, and I jumped 
up with a loud cry of ‘Oh!’ In the next moment my wife 
started up and cried,‘ Ah! you get only one cake!’ Our 
neighbours were surprised at this performance of the corpses ; 
but when my wife, in great glee, boasted of her victory, and 
explained herself, they laughed at us uproariously, and told 
us that we were both of us the greatest simpletons they ever 
heard of.” 

The judge settled the claims of the three simpletons, 
thus: “You are really three very great simpletons, and it is 
not easy to decide which of you ought to get the bow. The 
first, however, suffered not only from his folly, but on account 
of his love, and because he had not observed the approach of 
the doctor with the red-hot iron hook. The second suffered 
because he committed a mistake, and his wives took unjust 
advantage of it. But the third suffered starvation, solely be- 
causs of his foolishness, and is, therefore, the greatest simple- 
ton. In the present quarrel, however, all three have been 
equal simpletons 1n fighting for so worthless a thing asa pass- 


ing stranger’s bow.” 
——_—_>———_—_—_—- 


WOLF BOYS. 


It is a firm belief in Oudh, not amongst natives only, that. 
children are often carried off by wolves and brought up. by 
them in the jungle. I therefore add here the following infor- 
mation relative to what are called “wolf-boys.” It is chiefl 
derived from Sir W. Sleeman’s “ Tour through Oadh.” 
trooper at Chandour, near Sultanpore, saw in 1841 a female 
wolf with three cubs and a boy on all fours following her, go- 
ing down to a stream to drink. He endeavoured to secure 
the boy, but failed... T: ing the wolf to her den, however, 
he got assistance from the village, and secured the boy, They 
took the boy to the village, but had to tie him, he was so res- 
tive, and struggled hard to rush into every hole or den they 
came near. They tried to make him speak, but could get no- 
thing from him but an an growl or snarl. hen a 
grown-up person came near him he became alarmed and tried 
to steal away, but when a child approached he rushed at it 
with a fierce anarl like that of a dog, and tried to bite it. He 
rejected cooked meat with disgust, but seized and ate raw 
meat with avidity. He disliked human beings approaching 
when he was » but had no objection to a dog sharing 


=o an 


independence tobe merely another name for vulgarity, im- 
modesty, and impudence. There is much more of good- 
humoured difference of opinion and of -humoured tolera- 
tion of opinion than there used to be. lay circles, at any- 
rate, there is little bitterness, whether theology or politics 
form the subject of discussion. This is partly, perhaps, be- 
cause differences are thought of much less moment than they 
used to be, but it also springs from the more general recog- 
nition that differences must and do exist, and that no one 
need be offended because his neighbour does not agree with 
him. When the rising generation has come to maturity and 
in time gets hold of the reins of power, it promises to be an 
active es generation, following its own with 
decision kindly disposed to the world in gen A gen- 
eration with such a promise cannot bea bad one, and justice 
demands that this promise should be remembered when the 
forwardness or superficial show or boldness of young people 
provokes comment or reproof. 


THREE SIMPLE MEN OF THE EAST. 


tere following story was heard by its present narrator, in 

on: 

Kandy, during the days of the Kandyan kings of the:Is- 
land of Ceylon, on a pleasant cool December evening, three 
strong men were sitting in a rest-house or amblemmay—that 
is, @ small open building raised for the benetit of travellers by 
some pious person, in accordance with the saying of Buddha, 
that the gods reward such works of charity. 

j As the men sat in the glow of the sunset, a middl 
widow, in deep mourning, came by. The men rose and bowed 
to her. She also made a bow to them. ' 

“That bow was for me,” said one of the men. “No,” said 
the second, “ it was mine.” “ No,” said the third, “it was to 
me she bowed.” They quarrelled over the matter for some 
time, but at last that it would be better to run as fast 
as they could after the widow, and ask her to which of them 
she bowed. They did so, reached her out of breath, gasped 
at her their question, and the only answer they got was, “To 
the crag simpleton amongst you.” 

Then they returned to the rest-house calmly, but oualy to 

uarrel again. 

“ Did I not tell you,” said one, “that she bowed tome? I 
am the greatest simpleton here.” ‘ No,” said each of the 
other two, “ I am more ofa simpleton than you.” They quar- 
relled thus for some time, and, from words coming to blows, 
they fought till they were stopped by the police, who locked 
them up for the night in separate and carried them, next 
day, before a judge. The judge, having heard the cause of 
dispute, called upon one of the men to produce evidence for 
his claim to be so great a simpleton. 

“ My lord,” said he, “‘ when I was about eighteen years old, 
my father and mother set eyes on a young woman whom they 
chose to be my wife. They thought she would be faithful, in- 
dustrious and thrifty. She was expected, also, to inherit a 
few fields. She was of the same caste as ourselves, and of 
good family. Proposals, therefore, were made and accepted, 
and, soon afterwards, according to the custom of the country, 
I had to visit my future mother-in-law, at whose house, 
though not allowed to do so by the strict rules of society, yet, 
by some contrived chance, my intended wife would show her 
face tome. I had far to travel, and starting at. mid-day, ar- 
rived late in the evening, when i was most cordially received, 
and most kindly requested to stay for the night, and return 
home next day. To this I consented, with all seeming reluc- 
tance, although it had been the object of my journey, and I 
was fully persuaded that a glance at my future partner in the 
cool of the morning, would be better than ene in the dusk of 
the evening. I had an excellent dinner, and slept soundly 
under a roof which I already regarded as my own. In the 
merning t suv? Py rig = San went — yay A fetes 
myself as usual. I found, of course, awaiting me, a 
pot full of water for washing my face, hands and feet, as well 
as @ piece of wood charcoal for cleaning my teeth. I finished 
my ablutions soon, and on looking back, observed a beautiful 
young woman, who sat at some distance from me, washing 
rice for our morning meal’ Her embarrassed air, and some 
smiles which stole over her face almost against her will, easily 
told me that she was my betrothed ; and I, in defiance of our 
customs, quietly went near, and spoke to her, a8 there was 
sabuity in sight. She was not so shy as to leave her work 
and run away, but stayed, and returned short modest answers 
to my questions. At length I went close to her, tapped her 
on the shoulder, and playfully taking up a handful of the rice 
she was washing, had just put it into my mouth, when, to our 
confusion, her mother e her appearance. I quickly re- 
moved myself to a respectful distance, but had not time to 
bite or swallow the rice, and so was obliged to keep it be- 
tween my gums and cheek. This showed as a lump, which 
my mother-in-law who was to be most unfortunately mistook 


for a boil. . 
«« Bh! how are you this morning ? said she, ‘ You have got 
a gum-boil.’ ‘ Yes,’ answered I, ‘but it does not give me any 
at present, so I intend to leave it alone till it forms mat- 
ter. ?*'You should not do that, child,” continued she; ‘I shall 


Here is a more circumstantial account, also related at length 4 
by Sir William, A labouring man with his wife and son lived 
at Chupra, twenty miles east of Sultanpore. ‘The son was 
three years of age in 1843. In March of that year the man H 
went to cut his crop of wheat and pulse; and the woman took 
her basket in one hand to glean, and her son/she led with the 
other hand. Whilst the father and mother were at work the 
boy was seated on the grass at some distance, amusing him- 
self. A wolf rushed suddenly upon him—such is the parents’ 
pT > re, Some ran off. The parents pursued, but the 
wolt got off with his prey. On the boy’s left knee there wasa 
deep scar from a burn he had got the previous cold weather. 
Six years afterwards, the labourer being dead, some Sepoys 
captured a boy who was living with a wolf ten miles 
Chupra. ‘ When the lad ‘was first taken in February, 1849, he 
turned upon the Sepoys and bit them. They kept him upon 
raw flesh for some time, but finding this expensive, they took : 
him to the bazaar at Kolypore, that he might be fed by the H 
charity of the inhabitants. One market day & man from { 
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Chupra was in Kolypore, and on returning to Chupra told the 
labourer’s widow of the wolf-boy. She went off to Kolypore, ay 
and recognized her son by the mark of the burn on the left i 
knee, which was still very apparent. She took him home and 
supported him for two months, “ the sporting landholders of i 
the ip tbe sending her game to feed him.” His body 
smelt offensively. When he drank he dipped his face in the 
water, and Sucked it up. He followed his mother about, ap- 
parently only because she sopolies him with food, but seemed 
to entertain no affection for her, He would not assist her in 
any kind of work. When she worked in the field he ran off 
to the jungle. <At the end of two months the poor woman got , : 
tired of supplying his wants, and left him to the common cha- | 
{rity of the villagers. He learned after some time to eat what- i 
ever was given him, but usually ran off to the jungle at night.’ 
He muttered to himself good deal, but could never be got if 
to talk articulately or coherently. The front of his knees and 
elbows had become hardened from going on all fours with the 
wolves.” “The boy,” says Sir William, “is still in the vil- i 
lage (1851); he wears no clothes, prefers raw meat to cooked ; i 
and feeds on carrion whenever he can get it. The boys of the , 
‘village amuse themselves by prea Ks and tossing them 
tohim. He catches and eats them. hen a bullock dies and y 
the skin is removed, he goes and eats it like a village dog. i 
The mother has never experienced any return of affection for 1 
him, nor has he shown any for her. Her story is confirmerd 
by all ber neighbours, and by the head landholders, cultiva- . 
tors, and shop-keepers of Chupra and its neighbourhood.” Sir . j 
William, however, never saw the boy himself. F 
Here is another circumstantial account of one of these wolf- 
boys, which I have abridged from Sir W. Sleeman’s interest- ; 
ing volumes. About the year 1844 a trooper in attendance 
upon Rajah Himdut Sing was passing near a small stream | 
that falls into the Gogra not far from the Rajah’s seat at i 
Bondy. He saw two wolf-cubs and a boy drinking at the 
stream. The trooper had a man with him, a sort of attend- 
ant, and between them they‘contrived to seize and carry off f 
the boy. It was not without trouble that the boy was se- j 





‘cured. He tought desperately, tore the trooper’s clothes, and 
bit both his captors severely. However, he was carried off in 
triumph to Bondy, where the Rajah put him into a cannon \ 
shed and gave him raw flesh to eat. After three months’ 

trouble with him, the eg re tired of him and let him go. A 
mimic or comedian from Cashmere took possession of him, hop- 
ing doubtless to turn him to profitable account, but at the end 
of six months he too got tired, and returned him to the Bondy 
bazaar, to be a pensioner on the charity of the inhabitants. 
Here the wolf-boy was guilty of some acts of petty larceny. 
He one day ran off with a joint of meat from a butcher’s sta, 
a butcher who supplied the Moslem inhabitants with animal 
food. On another occasion he upset some things in a cloth- 
merchant’s shop; the shopkeeper sent an arrow after him 
which stuck in the boy’s thigh. At this time a Cashmere mer- 
chant from Lucknow was at Bondy, selling goods to the Ra- ~ 
jah. A lad of the name of Ianoo was in the merchant’s ser- iy 
vice, and seeing the wounded’ wolf-boy, had compassion on } 
him, and extracted the arrow. Ianoo made a bed for h 
near his own, and tried to wean him from eating raw flesh by 
giving him rice and other vegetables to eat, but for some days 
the wolf-boy was obdurate, and would eat nothing. Ianoo, iH 
however, persevered, and the little savage gave in at last. It 
took fourteen or fifteen days of severe treatment to make the 
young savage take civilized food without opposition. Ianoo’s I 
next aim was to remove the offensive smell from the wolf- sj 
boy’s body. For this purpose he rubbed him all over with 
mustard-oil and mustard-seed soaked in water, and this treat- 
ment he continued for some months, but the smell, although 
diminished, was never removed. The wolf-boy had “ har- 
dened marks upon his knees and elbows,” from having one 
on all fours, It was not till after six months ot Ianoo’s inde- 
fatigable treatment that he consented to walk upright, like - 
other human beings. ‘‘He pronounced only one word, and 
that was “ Abudya,” the name of the Cashmere merghant’s ~ 
daughter, who was kind to him. In four months more he ve- 
gan to “understand and obey signs; he would prepare’ the 
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A WEEK IN BED. 

great tax upon a man’ ) 
F ua, —called by one of our most formidable wits “ 
es, and despatches,” stare yacantly at the foreign news with- 


pos cheating toe ge test clue to the Emperor’s policy, or 
{ Germany, and put off the perusal of the rest to 


or 

idleness, on either side from noon of the intermediate day. 
gece gp arn prostration of re- 

a week in bed is not without its advan 
and mind. It is not even devoid of a round of 
leasures and amusements, peculiarly its own; and it is per- 
s in no case so bene as in that of the active, energetic 
t which chafes the most at want of occupation or 
OT esa ili th iin inhi 
e are not, of, co or - 

nic, the hard-working man to w the 

0 vlog uck a the loss of a day’s bread, who tries the powers of 


ungry he is and sound 
Well for him if he bea member of icon taclly scotia 
fords both sym to the poor 
=r and good* " Mag rg mes ape 0, bad pig 
now & 0 e eoru asses, well to do 
and supplied with the necessaries, and. Indesd, the luxuries of 
life, one to whom the. loss of a week is an incon’ Ta: 


€ will put the matter, then, in its most favourable form. 
We will suppose that you have. receiyed some considerable 
injury of limb: say, for instance, 9 broken leg, or an ankle 
vary badly sprained, for which you have been obliged to call 
in medical assistance, and you are told that perfect rest is the 
only chance for speedy eto 8 ROE, more. suorum, 
blandly ignorin age eager ana inquiries, and leaving 
yon in. pipfeand rance of the nature and extent of your 
odk th Wed Aid sight and Panny bau team oat oaks 
_ ou ours, OF a8 Ww 
You ate married of course, and subject. to no Bese aly the 
normal state of matrimonial thraldom; there are three or four 
pretty little shafts in the quiver; and you have a business of 
some sort which must not be neglected, but which can yet 
bear well enough the short absence of its head without de- 
rangement to its professional routine. Under these conditions, 
Wo PODS WS. SES not the least to be pitied for your week in 


In the first place, you are released from one of the most un- 
welcome duties of every-day life—viz,, the effort of getting up, 
= fe ue wake om bag our bags hour om, can 

oy, with a good conscience, the sluggard’s luxury of “ slum- 
bering again.” Everybody knows the value of “ forty. 
winks,” generally purchased at the price of an uncomfortable 
toilet, a tried breakfast, and a haunting sense of being too 
late for everything all day. To you who have got tostay in 
bed for a week, such considerations are of no importance. 
You edi our side as far as circumstances it, and 
treat them with the contempt they deserve. Waking. at last, 

refreshed and comfortable, every limb steeped in 

an atmosphere of equable warmth, and with not the slightest 
ae of er wath ete ip 7" ots that breakfast and 

ewspaper Ww without effort on your 
the instant you are ready for them. You will a Ny ael ve 
the trouble of g your own tea, or buttering your own 
toast; and your wife bustles about with appliances for your 
t ble spirits and good humovr. 

of ours, mot a bachelor, says that women 

Q nurses, décause they take a pleasure in the contem- 
plation and infliction of pain. Far it from us to endorse 
such asentiment! It seems rather, to our limited perceptions, 
that they make good nurses because their whole position in 
to ourselves, is that of the wise attendant on the 

fractious child, because their province is to soothe, dissuade 
and cajole; on m to merge admonition in reproof, and 
scold in downright earnest ; at.all seasons .to pewail, not 
without leavening of approval, the violence and self-will of 


their charge. 
‘our breakfast, and you watch her 


Kien fs : 
g , bite gery Wy 6 her busy white hands, 


the while you do not find more time to admire her 
faacinations when you ate up, and wandering dreamily back 
to the day when a oung girl sat with you under the limes 


at noon, or walked with you in the summér sunset by the 
pre; chet ea ho Vnddite like the love i 
v ah, meaty a8 you in love then, you 
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_. Tea never tastes so good po- 
tion ; and thin bread and butter, cut bya pair of white hands | 


for be apply to egal 


| worth Of the penny stamp out of 


logs, of a day’s em-| yet 
frame, or loo at eqpumnas limb, 
soloustiosa that the wits hey overworked, ny 
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is a food of which it is’ almost impossible 
msiderable enjoyment; an 
taken away with the children, in- 


7 


\st d of W ailats tir of 1abatec ls ‘your mouts, and Kan 


to catch a train or an ommibus, behold the broad 
DP ster roan aired, ironed, nicely d out before 

pice dg for the next two hours 

t at jure, 

Sis chi tecnicos you know well that you never get the 
Shite: ene minenestly 
The subtle arguments & Wadi” Uticte ane iy 
thrown away when absorbed alternately with hurried gulpsof 
hot tea and of half-masticated' muffin. , The usual pro- 
and marriages 


cess is to glance at consols, skim births 
es, match- 


that leisure interval of which you know by experi- 
for ten consecutive minutes, or, 
such respite, to arm-chair after dinner, when the 
applet ~ - the journalist shall prove but pleasantly 
pro ive of sleep. 
To-day you go regularly through the two sheets, includ 
the aitvertloeteetite Yoo are surprised to find how cubated 


y 

which  pompanale apne oe t pe 
miliating, but you on nev’ ess, tolerably at ‘ease, 

Calienins hae “rar , in which are detailed matrimoni- 
real life (often more romantic than 
real) and 
that make your blood run alternately hot and cold, You clinch 
your hand involuntarily, reading of the poor hard-wo 
victim with her disfigured face, and the brute who has so mal- 
treated her. You wonder 1 ater pho maddened by 
drink, or literally possessed by a ; a. speculate a 
little also, perhaps, on the amount of ptcedestiontes may have 
uncture your wife, who can be pro 
tly at the door, 


: not ay, taps 
per: | enters hi pi "half-radiant to tell you that the doctor's 
is in the street.  “ 


While e speaks, smoothing your bedclothes the while, 
and, Yinilieg & comb being A weet hair, & at the door- 
bell seems to vibrate over the whole house... Quick as light- 
ning she hides away one or two feminine articles not intended 
for exhibition, and hurries off to receive the man of art in the 
dinin eae Bo on raby-rog the least of all adapted for com- 
fortable con by day-light, yet invariably selected in 
all establishments for important colloquy. pro or oth- 


+ seems 9 very long time since you heard that dining-room 
door shut, and you wonder what she car have to say to him, 
though you have not now to learn how dearly all women love 
a chat upon matters of medicine, es ly with & prac- 
titioner of the healing science. Presently voices are heard in 
the hall, and the cough, half-cautious half-reassuring, without 
which no doctor ever yet ascended ‘a staircase; then, above 
and besides the solemn measured footstep, your ear, a little 
nervously sharpened; detects a smothered titter aud a childish 
scuffing of feet high up on the next floor. Rememberin 
with grief and shame little Charlie’s proclivities (he was always 
& pi you dévoutly trust he may not be so fascinated by 
the and glossy surface of the doctor’s reser ape da 
to drop on it, through the bannisters, the heaviest of his play- 


thin 
The pect AR A have received is considerably below the 
waist; n eléss, the first thing you have’ to showis your 
tongue, and re Baha out perforce as if you were ashamed 
of it; thén he feels your for about five beats, asks how 
you slept; but does not wait for an answer, and proceeds at 
once to & dissertation on the weather, and a light summary of 


the news of the day. : 
Fortified by the morning’s study, er might meet him here 
mn something like al ground; but you reflect that, 
ough he seems 80 -humouredly to ignore it, his time is 
of value, oP sem the initiative by demanding at once an 
consideration of your injury. 


ere I om you to gather from his countenance the slight- 
est clue to his opinion of your case. Whether re: are to draw 
a boot on to-morrow, or amputation ig ynavoidable to-day, it 
bears the same calm, profcund, and somewhat disapproving 
fay wee ‘ but he has his instroments ‘and other appliances 
at hand. Your wife, who entertains her own misgivings about 
Charlie, and has been upstairs to ae him, for the time, under 
close arrest, comes in just as she is wanted, and in a few mi- 
gar fe are supine and comfortable sgain. 
now, these two, obyiotisly playing into each other’s 
hands, to treat ‘you, a man of forty, exactly likea very 
helpless and somewhat ‘spoiled child of three years old. You 
quire, with pardonable interest, about your diet, and he re- 
plies, locking at her, exactly as you feel they settled he shoulda 


quarter of an hour You are to live generously, of 
course; ut this living, being analyzed, dwindles 
down to a basin of beef-tea and a glass of sherry and water. 


You would like to get Me half-an-hour to have your bed 
made, and you sugaest arrangement as the merest matter- 
of-courre. Again the pair of traitors glance responsive across. 

prostrate form, and it is provoking to feel that this wish 
a Lear rg anticipated and negati in the’ dining-room 





wD. 
Lastly, you ask the doctor point blank how long he thinks 

















the demand. rian se ott 
when it is}oy 


t to pore over |! 


g| crack—whea, the country. 


. Aprib 3 
| Wil tal you se ) get well, not bell it necessary to tell 
ae 


miation to'the debarred from busi. 


ha 
all to yourself, supine and easy, in a comfortable room 
a me to accompany its author in spirit, 
h peril, fatigue, cold, and hardship, is one of the keen- 
est-enjoyments thut can be extracted from the force of con- 


* * * 

Your beef-tea and your sherry-and-water are by this time 
bumping through the door on their neat napkin-covered tray. 
Both are strong and good of their kind, and notwi i 
our dislike, shared by the test of your sex, to the former, the 
Inter is refreaing enough. Your: wife brings her work to 
your bedside; and, having made up the fire, settles herself in 
an arm-chair in the afternoon. Although you know that she 
had long ago arranged with 


That gossl Mrs. Jones 
To rattle Ser the stones, 


this very day, she — alludes. pediti aes aby ——_ 
she WwW to an expedition which, with the 
Shoppth feos hate eutailea, she would have extracted as 
much enjoyment as you have ever done in the stubbles from 
twenty brace of partridges and a leash of hares. 
dear! if women would only be as good to us when we 
dar Bigh spirtizen guniniy, 0 thay. cons and ouster. oat law, 
our spirits a8 iy as coax and co our low, 
nes world it would be for be for Gill too! Beforeshe 
belonged to him, he cannot but remember how Gill’seyes used 
to brighten when he came in. How she shared his triumphs, 
and 80 _-with those red lips parted wide to his 
details, often voluminous, of his own “scapes, and 
exploits,” and ties—of his wit, wisdom, and general 
success eee he wadernone RAO J may 
have got a thought with increasing years and rotundity, 
shall gin therefore on ugh it be ay 
farthing rushlight with which he, illuminates, shall hers be 
the blanket to put itout? Why should they spill a drop of 
that pail of water they went together so far up the pleasant 
hill to fetch? Notwiths the French wit’s saying, a 
man does like to be a hero to his valet de chambre, and very 
often is; much more would he wish to assume the heroic part 
in the eyes of his wife. 
* * 


mea damper? 


” * 


prrewee | thus, no wonder you fall asleep, and wak- 
ing, somewhat astonished to be in bed at this period of 
the any find thatit is tea-time, and the candles are already 
lit. ‘e need not follow you through every hour of the 
twenty-four, only maintaining that each of these, if properly 
regulated, has its pleasures as well as its advan The 
lo are those of the night, when the whole household is 
buried in profound repose, and: mysterious beings, never 
heard by day, begin to tread the floors of the rooms and pas- 
causing the wainscots to tremble and the boards to 
-mouse holds a jubilee, scu 
about with the action ‘and almost the noise of a S 
pony, while its cousin, in town, seems only awed into quiet 
by the policeman’s echoing tread ee through the 
empty street, as if his boots were hollow, and clamped be- 
sides with iron up to the ankles. 

And now you pay the penalty of your afternoon nap and 
your evening cup of tea. You never felt so wide awake in 
your life as you do at this moment; lying on your back and 
staring blankly at the window-cartains, and the bed-furni- 
ture, and the grim mahogany wardrobe, a ghastly and for- 
bidding edifice enough, as seen in this sombre and dubious 
twilight— 


Wrens, the dying night-lamp flickers, and the shadows rise and 


but the aspect of which, suggestive thou 
sion, has.no tendency towards repose, ere are many re- 
ceipts for the wooing of slumber, which people tell you are 
ics, aa “ poppies, mans and the drowsy syrups of 
East,” but of w the favourite and most infallible 
would appear to require some an intense effort of the imagi- 
nation, others the closest application of the mind. To picture 
to oneself a volume of steam continuously issuing from the 
spout of a tea-ketile, or a flock of South Downs following 
each other persistently through a gap, would seem to be any- 
thing but a train of thought conducive to rest; while count- 
ing steadily on up to several thousands, without any definite 
object, although a wearisome and monotonous task enough, 
is obviously no bad method of remaining awake till sunrise. 
The best pl Lp ox baa give yourself up without an 
effort to your destiny, an ow your ideas to flow on, wave 
after wave, in their accustomed el, eccentric and unac- 
countable though it be. 
* * * _ 


With your convalescence we have nothing todo. The de- 
light of getting down stairs, the charm of the cheerful break- 
fast-room, the sensation of renewed health and energy expe- 
rienced by every hard-working man after a period of rest not 
too protracted, the uproarious exultation of the children, 

ney bs all but one, that youngest little damsel, who is de- 
raniively Sorry because she will sit. on papa’s pillow no more— 


it be .of depres- 
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an see ie ect to the so-Call n- 
er eels a mers dala haere 
» before the ys— aver-ab plat 
SEU dames oinenie ketone Fe aoe droog mer happiness, haye been se 7 a 
ship and the saps bewn, sacten’) Lines  underge, in addit of those mere 
‘subject: urdered, and i nt he Ameren gor | hich can b zines 


































an end od voitie’of these croment have ordered thet shall try the other family, to run the risk of entirel: 
on acuentosienhin He didinot go the length | accused of the oe ea eee ea hel i of these, other duties whi: 
va kha Tecpgpiiion of the Conf ; but.there was | noble friend  cappeas:bowalll notaoperh ~negle without. pa bioly injury to the public in- 
10 doubt that the want of rope & licials had +4 " ts. ,! however, do what she can—in, the 
(uctive of much inconvenience’ and loss.’ ‘In his’ i this |'a ies, also se iner les to her th, Baie: and spirits—to 
i be supplied without recognizing the C : ; it of her that support and 
tates. i 






to society, and to give hat encouragement to 

ee of-her. More the Queen cannot do; and 

vii idness and good —— of her people will surely 
not exact from her.” 
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a te ebbunbebenaianan In the first place he snentn — The Kerete ro as’ amended was then q 

see: oe et, to.say that the Confederate vot eee | 4 proposed: ; The following remarks are mitene from one of the Lon- f 
poet coal sy our wert, in th Con THE puperr. > don Weeklies : bi 
only par ' ‘House of Commons, Aprit 7. An article appeared the other day in the Times which it | 


would be) affectation to regard. otherwise than as.a direct 
expression. of the sentiments of the highest personage in the <- i 
realm.’ The mode which her Majesty has adopted in Sea 
nicating with her people is undoubtedly unprecedented ; | 
ia Giinighesincammines incaen might be “4 
t ous inconvenience. But, e pec Hi] 
—_— — ded sae of 9 3.95000, The owing circumstances of the present case, we are not disposed to nm i 
Sonatas -_ ny ‘chyeptions whlch We may ententain oe 80 hepato an gppeel 
The d a tod wheat Ser reducod. fron | the throne nation. Her Majesty may w 
types per oe to:8d. ne The ru (wheat) i red id. that the crliietsm, to which her personal conduct has an 
on the pound. The on high-classed sugars is reduced enlioenen. require @ more personal reply than can be afforded 
5s. 6d. and on the lower sorts 3s. 4d. The duty on fire insur- ‘the medium of her constitutional advisers. We are, 







G the Chancellor of made his 
Mr. pomeneeens saa ech tre vry enh He 


‘sterling, but the actual ealpr a 
£67 056,000. The serene of the year was £70 ‘000 














from stanntnae rhe Confederate States, that British 
joo eat obliged to serve in their militia and armies, ! 
ay had to consult the law officers, who haye said that it = 
fair to make’ British subjects, not gs Eee naa 
cians serve in the armies of either belligerent, wi thout: giv- 
g them time to leaye the country, if they. thought fit Ij tions 
— Sea opinion, it. seems to.me not o Paid are the oe import 
table. he fare noble friend ‘may ‘think’ 

ought ‘to’ be peer believe they ought Hot’ Po 
Then my noble tenders into ‘the. question of! the: with- 
drawal.of Mr. ai, By th on matur, which was. taken sont adi 











































































then re, more disposed to accept with gratitude, the gra- 
v nited States G Bondry otter miner and unimportant change are proposed. » 

the Bion bras hah doduitnicae f with, the 2 on other minor and unimportant SO 00e Me chioeah miedohrake vans ay be Mo = “We te = 
Then ‘he enters into the case of ‘Mr. ' p who's au specks ‘The estimated surplus for the year 1 di yen pl ‘ill do full justin resi i it which | 
in « Britiah:abip-otorar, and blames Lor soemateennes Gladstotie spoke Teed gg ed il of his at —_ cote atten jnesiog, ie spin Ww F| } 
aid in thas in that . L. believe: Lord Ly yous has taken. th: remarks he was greeted with loud cheering. fist they. will anions tos the demand when hens 
m 
mot BR De is most Fespondinte postion. ob on re fl sopsmcts KDNAPPRD IN THE U.s. ’ |*POn theirforbesrance. With. grest good feeling, her Majes- 


Aprils. |'¥ poop tor ‘beerty iapereciasion “ her rubeci desire to 
b ould be a red see ugh not direct! e contra- 
peti - tty —_— vanes my f the. goto blockaded} sir A AGNEW ed to ask the Under-Secretary of State| dicts the: assertion that she has laid out for herpelt any 

sould a ent nt to ton s Coen rivilege Hist for Foreign, Affairs whether H. M.’s Government had received | scheme.of aeclusion, by. the assurance that ‘“ whenever any, 
eae sb oh specie part in a ‘sans of | 229. réports from Consular officers in' ‘the U. 8: of America,|'real object.is to be attained by her appearing on public occa- 
abies be ponent a-Btaae tennis tor = Biitain. /s stating ‘that British subjects had: been kidnapped, detained, or j 
stay stated that-o nion, and if he had not donese the: otherwise rors with the am of forcing) them, to serve 


as soldiers in thi 
vernment aya ithdrawn. that i would to state ii answer to iis honourable crifice or exertion, however. painful.” At the same time 
oe and Tink ete is no pers S ne do of br ons that et mee had received reports from our reminds us of. that which ought not to have been lost sigat at 
rank Dt to'doso.” -: S, haces Portland, and New: York, on the subject|that she has now to perform—slone and unassisted —other i 
ai nae Sent te ser seutouteno g of Irishmen who had been induced to it? pe and higher duties than those of “ mere representation ;” and . 
. who bad sent: ‘the specie should not he contisued in his func eumetl 8 Son. 3 TeRONA pleas. These 8 rts egreed in she remonstrates gently, but  femly, against. being asked to | 
tong. Sirer.) Bat toe rift Grin had. Now, a rather detailed a¢-| main with the information which the public had ‘able to | expend, on state. ceremonies .the health and strength which ry 
countof the Conduct ow, gerbil tah ce itleman from the —— At Portland 47-and at Boston |ishe requires for the discharge of “ other duties which cannot 
conten g a8 A pane a 1 believe “he enjoyed the’ British: ee myers igappeared, bean kidnapped. Those} be ce mee without serious injury to, the public interests.” 
co eek tig to every ac? for the manner in which under various, pretenees to. leave Shee promises, however, that, she will do what she can to 
a iormed his duties. He was desired a to: Mobile not ~_ on a in the U.8., were actually’ impri- | meet Mi the loyal wishes, of, her subjeets, to afford that support. , 
nul, at g neg Consul—to defend and: protect British ene for s some time, kept without sufficient food, and then }and oomnianance to society, and to give that encouragement to 
tot bn th an shinny It was certainly a very unjustifiable plied’ with” whisky. - When in a state of intoxication they @ which is desired.of her.” We shouldenter with infinite 
phe eed ty 44 our Consuls, or of any one acting for a Bri- ze re\ prevailed upon to: enter. the, army ot the U..S.,. Lord | re ce upon any discussion of assurances graciously vouch- ‘ 
British subjects that’ they ‘were not to're- a made @ Teport on the outer’. to H. M.’s by the Queen to, the solicitude of her subjects. But we 
sist their enlistment in the. (Confederate: pre Le but to desést Film As soon as.the Government received informa- 


tained from the American qvelinanan wins Badal ee 


























sions, any national interest to be promoted, or anything. to 
be encouraged which is for the good of her people, her Majesty 
will not shrink, as she has. not. shrunk, from any personal sa- 












































































































até relieved from the performance of so embarrassing 4 duty, 
their oalgurs.te the moment of; I think that. very im-} sion’of what had taken place at New York, instructions were] by a conviction that it is quite sufficient to exprent our po 
BR ect ine gaa the batt of a Consul; and Ido not. think, rs to Lord Lyons to bake ay nat and to ask for redress ; fect confidence that her Majesty will not have thrown herself 
| Sets Ft ar a Sie fn’ aac na anette glen eC 8Gerdnmens ano [i run apo ie dae an fod lblng of be op 
tet itish subjects who t induced, under false pre-| an t she will not on their part any desire, to exact 
| either inithe opinion of the ofthe. Crown, or in brag ie proceed 15 the U, . ‘He trusted soon ¢6 fecelve ; ~ 
| 





from her more than she finds herself able to perform. 









any, directions that,I gayve.m: ony ‘ould 
py eg Og oe Seomtary of ‘the Cont be jyenigy igen herd Lyons an’ account of what he had been able to 


ederate ’ 
written to this ‘country to complain Of that conduct f ry on ne guammnacencearpeennsintgea GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND. 


should have thought itright to reprimand and even to er 
A SENSATION IN THE COMMONS. 6a Garibaldi was ry anes by the people and 


the Consul, who had acted iv. s0:improper a’ manner. 
of dent of the; erate ddeutonste, of this town, an ted with an address, of 
Rahs kao bctbe e Cady though t Senter aie the carat The revelation of the Budget in the House of Commons is |! affectionate congratulation on pe arrival in this county, in 
whom British subjects would naturally fi: A Meoutse in Order} always more or less a dramatic spectacle, and never more 80 ancient Town Hall, which forms, the upper. story 

| to obtain redress for grievances,’ The peiyvonety they wo wont than when’ the present Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer is the| W well known bar of Southampton. Everpthing pe bade 
Mn Be ee the Consuls: —_ sameeed was that sugg: y{prineipal figure. On Thursday night the House was, as usual, t satisfactorily and with the utmost enthusiasm, the recep- 

7 Apne, Shas Idiers, in a She be Sold mig amiga ap — wded to exceas—bishops under the gallery, yp teene in | tion accorded to the, Italian patriot wherever he appeared 

| « to Py itt bundle’ of the coun’ write to | it, members obligéd to oe standing on the floor of' ‘the nein me hearty and thoroughly earnest. 

| @ his Consul to claim redress uy A that a a th ne thasendog ‘about | House—all'‘as eager to know the financial fate of the nation Mayor made # speech and the Town Clerk read the 

|.” should goto a court of law—that. was. a” ‘thing whicli could ae em wining ee - year, as ardent mn se ~ maneiting omnes compara en to the; General. 

ough! barab: a8 it theirown incomes epended on neral Garibal 

not be.done. . therefore th t that was a very and of plot ahaa 5 tone wes elogosndy coral | 


A di then bent memes and nepeninad for some iI 
unfriendly y proceeding on of, the, Conf minutes, bowing, in answer to the tumultuous applause with j 
ment. At the same Temas aieteee to be remem ered I er: | 'y applauded the elas yee the revenue, cheered the 


he.was greeted. He at last spoke a few words with 
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“éason to | Ddinution of expenditure, and were thoroughly enthusiastic at jevident deep feeling, but with so strong a foreign accent, and 

comnts euclbeshabs aoa Conn aa duatehda a ny cope on wade s nor did their spirits droop much | symptoms of effort to overcome the difficulties of pronuncia- 

been sg instructed, the Confederate govern ment might at first} UD fe ot the Dek ysis 0 balances in the Exchequer and the} tion, that delivery was remarkably slow, though | at all 
sr believed. him. Therefore L did not enter into any com- sate of ol ‘of the Debt. ? Ms excifément was greatest when ‘times and distitict.! He said :-— 
it oF angry Yonidnateaniee: but’ J‘ asked Mr. Mason whe- |’ adstone avowed that’'the first application’ of ‘the surplus “Tt ig not the first time that I haye received proof of the if 















a torreduice the duties on ‘the ‘timportant article’ of, 
gar,’.and though he warned them that the subject re 

pm » both in the sense of importance and in that of d 
ness, no one seemed otherwise then amused by his apologetic 
introduetion’ of “ glycose”” “jaggery,” and “core,” or the 
elaborate use he eee CET ee te elia Mr, idswund 
eg EN ls. sone thought necessary to | Potter's crochet of a uniform daty. glish refiner who 
letter. to. Richmond hethen 4 pom ie had to pay 203. on his jaggery, was, a subject of respectful 
would be received; and the Rat the the Pederat government |8ympathy, and the Indian refiner who had * pay only 10s. 
would not allow to be sent. But I think it is quite right’ or [on the “extract of jaggery,‘was' an object of general odium. 
thé British goveriiment to endeavour to open comusiuatitticin Fie too indiscriminate avtack upon. the income-tax and ma Ter 

With the ‘so-called eer States, without recognizing ghagien by yy id, in the pound, was, of course, unusually 

them, yet, af, be bein ble, extent, in whiek | ut preciating remarks as to the elasticity of t 4 meat 
civil war is.carried on mand ia re et is a considerable | 4 uty, peared to ‘be personally offensive’ to the Opposition: 
number of British subjects, ere Cat be nothing wrong |The speech lasted three hours, and though not the most ex- 


tae i Consular agent or persons under ary ottiér name, 
A ea the setiationt onan ae not be|8 
and negotiations ope by rie we might be 

able. redress aon reares Oo iven, or have 
reasons i ‘ for its refusal. “My nobl tebe d oes hot com- 
plain -ofWhat. ‘There ‘has no doubt: been's delay in carrying 


sympathy ofthe English nation, and I haye received those 
proofs not only in words, but deeds. (Great cheering.) Thaye 
seen that s wee thy shown to me in many circumstances of 
life, an yb rt pein in 1860, when, without the ‘help 
‘of the En teh | nation, wee have been impossible’ to oo, 
lete the deed, we did in Southern Italy. (Great chee ing.) 
Mhe English people” prove rovided for us in men and jn’ 8 
and in pe ry sane all the needs and wants of sp 
human y in their work for freedom. bo the 
i vat they talked of us is Morty the etern peatiude 
people. (Loud Per ‘o answer some Of the 
;| words, noble and generous, of on, TL, will sey to yo 
that I did not sacri Re any part of my lin ; but I think T did 
py fe a Bi hose part it wes, ‘of my duty, a 
hand on Bia naeiay of the 7 bape of every man, 
































































~ fon citing drama of its Kind in recent years, the ceandavshe sandal for your generous sym 
Stalee (Hear, hes. ) , ? ‘ ~ fre sf peapention = Om aby gave more then usual satisfaction.—London paper. Sau Be ur bey and go good walootte to me Here} 
Pn noble; ex has ur lordghi) ions 
goblets aati tae ath ora aen pe ‘amar Hick HER MAJESTY’S. SECLUSION. wich se Pace aes Genesis the Te With. 
ae dontapondence, tconaponice wie T pelleved e fallo pm ihe an “ Communication” ong panaes arvngt 10, Adhee.. 
time:té‘T be genuinesand, which {showed thats party 
* the country had been employed by the Confederate govern- —y ie to big hi tary An. roneann ee expréssion ct thane ihe on rena and it was as some. 
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THREATENED REVOLT OF THE HUNGARIANS IN 
THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


A letter from Co of the 27th March, in the Siécle, 
Feo the lanes army suddenly quitted 


in motive has just been discov- 
ered, but the public in this city ‘are as 
the journals have not ap’ here either y y or to-day. 
The are the facts:—All the Hungarians, both 
officers and soldiers, belonging to the Austrian army, had 
concerted er to go over to the Danes, {n order to com- 
bat with them against the common enemy of their nationali- 
ty. Ina féw hours more the conspiracy, the news of which 
could not have failed to excite the greatest emotion in Europe, 
big a been carried or penn As — General 
de enz became aware o plot, he thought it necessary 
to immediately retire from Fredéricia. An inves m Was 
afterwards instituted, the result of which has been the con- 
demnation to death of a certain number of Hungarian officers 
and soldiers. According to a letter received this evening from 
a Danish officer, and w I have now before me, the nem- 
ber does not amount to less than three huntired/ What is 
eee oe ht before platoon 
which could only have cai by the sen- 
catried into execution. The H s have 
ed the shameful part which they are made to 
@ Italians enrolled in the Austrian army will 
similar feelings, and next will come the 
Poles of the Grand Duchy of Posen.” 
ot the Pm ytiee wecteae saree = 
news given by our ent - 
execution of three Pandted Hunvari shot 
to go over to the Danes. 7 confidence with 
which our co; t very naturally inspires us forbade 
wae hale Grae te tabate We Tasmture be cotemonalenten 00 2 
upon an occurrence of this importance. To-day a letter has 
forwarded to wus, written to a person well known in 
& merchant, who is at the seat of war on 
letter, dated from the environs of Horsens, a 
small Jutland town a short distance in the rear of Fredericia, 
and written arg - = events of a rather oi cha- 
racter, contains ollowing panes: “ Agitated the 
gon eee the day, and unable to sleep, I was oc- 
in writing to my ily, and at times I mechani- 
ly looked out of the window, when I perceived some 
lanterns, which advanced through a wood towards a 
i I had noticed some soldiers the evening 
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fore g a large pit, under the orders of two 
Austrian 0 Loo ing more attentively, I thought I = 
ceived a certain number of soldiers silently following the lan- 


terns. My excited curiosity urged me to get at the meanin; 

of this strange event, and, despite the danger of the step, 
determined to brave the cold and dark night, and stealthily 
liding out, 1 saw at least two hundred soldiers divested of 
eir uniform, and with their hands tied behind their backs; 
they were lighted by lanterns, and at a platoon 
was heard ; those who were not dead were finished with 

the bayonet, and then the pit was filled up with earth. 

th t, at first, that these were Danish prisoners who were 
shot in this manner; but I learned afterwards from one of the 
soldiers who had succeeded in escaping, that they were Hun- 
gerians who wanted to revolt and join the Danes.” ‘The let- 
ter, which, like the first, we publish with all necessary reserve 
the number of soldiers shot, and the motives of the 
says the Siécle, seems to us to leave little doubt 
of the execution itself. 


execution 


henceforth 


DraRY OF THE JAPANESE AMBASSADORS.—The Japanese 
Ambassadors who visited this country last year have pub- 
lished their through the er Fou-yah, at Yedo. 

other it is therein said that the people of the 
‘west are re different from each other; the dresses are 
the same as “well as the leheg egg h one nation manages 
better than another ; the war above all, appear to 
excel therein. Cerem and honours are , and 
onours to be paid to a Sovereign are very nearly the 
as to a person of inferior rank—one takes hat 
makes a small reverence, and therewith the thing is 
At our audiences with the princes they were not 
from us by acurtain; even the 

and sits as high asthe prince. The lords were v 
even too civil, for they wed us to eat and drin 
than was in accordance with our ceremonies, 
er classes were less civil, and equivocally demonstrated 
they found us ugly. Among the women there are man 

handsome ones—among others, the Empress of the 
ran like aman. In order to appear taller they wear a high 
Even fashionable women dance very much; they hang 
of the-men, and one sees the men frequently run 
in the arms of women. We believethem to 
0 
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firing | to be regretted profoundly. The Duke’s large experience, 


for | prosperity and political strength would be increased by coa- 


The | macy with the unscrupulous revolutionist was exposed in 
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A Docron’s Frx.—aA certain ‘Quack, one day on 
an invalid, asked him “How he did?” “I 't,” was the 
sufferer’s . “Dhen,” cried the undaunted e of Ga- 


len, “It must have been your brother,” With this he 
pocketed his fee, but never returned to the House.—Punch. 
aE 


To Surscrisers.—The Iwpex to the volume of the Albion for 
1868 is now ready for distribution. 
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5 cents. All Albion Engravings $2, each, to Subscri 
rea 88 to seen Babiboetbess. Youne & fonees” 


PR ALBION. — 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1864. 
Ministerial Changes; a Loss to the Colonies, 

What was expected has come to pass. By the Liverpool 

steamer of the 9th inst., it is announced that the Duke of 

Newcastle has been compelled,to resign the Colonial Secre- 

taryship, under the pressure of continued illness. Apart from 

any sympathy with the individual sufferer, this misfortune is 
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Sagacity, fairness, liberality, and honest zeal, had rendered 
him one of the most valuable of the Queen’s counsellors and 
of the People’s servants; while his personal acquaintance 
with the British North -American Provinces, and his unceas- 
ing interest in their welfare, gave him a high place in the re- 
gard of their inhabitants. Impressed with a belief that their 


solidation, he favoured all measures that tended thitherward, 
and could not therefore be well spared at this particular junt- 
ture. British Colonists indeed in every quarter of the globe 
have had oceasion, for once, to be on good térms with Down- 
ing Street, and will remember with’ gratitude the retiring 
statesman’s tenure of office.—Mr. Cardwell, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, is promoted to the Duke of Newcastle's 
place; nor can any exalted qualifications for it on his part be 
deduced from the manner in which his appointment is re- 
ceived. The utmost that can be said of it is at best but nega- 
tive praise; he is entitled to the step. At the same time, it is 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Cardwell is a clear-headed and 
prudent man, of business habits, and of considerable experi- 
ence in the routine of official life. He has been Irish Secre- 
tary and President of the Board of. Trade, and in either posi- 
tion established himself as an efficient administrator, if the 
post which he has just vacated be one of “inglorious leisure.” 
He has been re-elected M. P. for Oxford city, without oppo- 
sition. 

The vacancy in the Cabinet has been filled by Lord Claren- 
don, who has consented to assume Mr. Cardwell’s unim- 
portant |post, though he has heretofore figured before the 
world as. Foreign Minister of Great Britain. An accomplished 
diplomatist and well versed in European state-craft, his ser- 
vices probably have been, by this time, made available at the 
Conference on Danish affairs. Lord Palmerston’s Ministry is 
strengthened by his accession. 

Another change is also to be recorded; but not in the 
Cabinet, as has been erroneously stated by most of our Ameri- 
can contemporaries. Mr. Stansfeld—Junior Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, but not a Cabinet Minister—whose close connection 
with Mazzini has been the cause of much scandal and no slight 
embarrassment, has finally retired, perchance saving the 
Whigs from an ignominious defeat and consequent ejection 
from the Treasury Bench. It was notorious that the Conser- 
vatives had organized another attack, based upon Mr. Stans- 
feld’s retention of office. Lord Palmerston has bowed to the 
coming storm ; and has evaded it by consenting to the obnoxious 
gentleman’s withdrawal from his seat at the Board of Ad- 
miralty. The truth is that, so soon as the latter’s close inti- 


Parliament—and, further still, acknowledged and glorified by 
himself—there was a manifest inconvenience in his fellow- 
ship. The veteran Premier, who, to do him justice, al- 
ways sticks to his subordinate colleagues, tried to swim against 
the stream with this dead-weight on his back; but he found 
that he was getting out of his depth, and so gave up the hope- 
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Tho Week at Home, in and out of Parliament. 
' Irrespective of the changes already noted, the week unde © 


review was more than usually marked by novelty and 
citement, and therefore more in aceordance with popular cra 


ving.—And first in reference to Anglo-American affairs. Thi 
long-pending Alerandra. case: has been decided in the Houx 
of Peers, adversely to the Government, a majority of the law 
lords having decided that they had no jurisdiction. Wha| 
will follow, we are not informed. It is sufficient that the pro! 4 
ceedings have lost the air of international importance which 
they once assumed, and that impulsive speakers and writers 
on this side of the Atlantic are beginning to comprehend how 
British legal decisions may be rendered, irrespective alike ot 
popular clamour or. ministerial leanings.—Earl Russell’s 
statements with respect to our Consuls in the South, and his 
desire to open a special communication, for a specific object, | 
with the Southern Confederacy, will be found at length else- 
were and are commended to the reader. 

The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on bring- 
ing forward the Budget, occupies eleven closely printed col- 
umns of the Times. Nevertheless, its chief points are summed 
up in a very few lines; and we need but say here, with @n- 
cerest gratification, that it. tells a pleasant tale of increasing 
revenue and diminished burdens, and is proof of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s marvellous financial ability. In marked contrast with 
the sober rejoicing, that has followed this business-like expo- 
sition, is the outburst of enthusiasm that has attended the 
landing of Garibaldi on English soil. It is, in truth, more 
akin to that fervour, which a certain Western People is wont 
to display on behalf of illustrious exiles, than to the usual de- 
monstrations of our less mercurial Islanders. But steadfast 
truthfulness and undaunted resolution combined have a charm 
that is irresistible. Rumour runs that even the Premier him- 
self was to entertain the great Italian. What the Austrian or 
the French Minister in London may think of such an inno- 
vation, no one stays to consider. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
not a model of consistency. Its interest suggests a close alli- 
ance with the Cabinet of Vienna; but its instincts prompt it 
to unbounded sympathy with that Cabinet’s most formidable 
foe. Just so is it with the Anglo-Americans. _ They, too, ac- 
cord triumphal receptions to the Garibaldis ; but they claim a 
Russian despot as their dearest ally. 

Not the least noteworthy among the occurrences of the day 
is the issue of a protest, as it were, from the Court against the po- 
pular complaint that our mourning Queen clings selfishly to 
her sorrows. Itis a very touching document,as may be perceived 
by those’ who have not yet read it, dragged evidently from an 
agonized heart by the consciousness of a duty to be performed. 
Something new is it also, that a newspaper should thus be 
made the médium of communication between Sovereign and 
People. May the end in view be obtained! May the nation 
check its impatience! May the Queen be led to seek occupa- 
tion, if not to find solace, in more frequent mingling with her 
loyal and affectionate subjects ! 


The War and the Conference; the New Emperor. 

Let twenty thousand men be slain in a pitched battle ac- 
cording to the rules of war—the right divine of doing wrong 
—and the world is tolerant, if not applausive. On the other 
hand, if twenty lives are sacrificed during any deviation from 
the laws supposed to prevail in this bloody arena, and public 
indignation knows no bounds. Thus, very naturally and very 
properly, there has been an angry uplifting of voices in the 
British Parliament and elsewhere, one of the latest and 
most cruel episodes of the war in Northern Europe, which 
by the way still continues to be numerically a flea-bite, 
in comparison with the civil war here raging. On or about 
the 7th inst., the Prussians opened suddenly a terrific fire 
upon the small town of Sonderberg, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Doppel but does not form part of its military defences. 
The story runs that the customary notice was not given, so 
that women and children might evacuate the place, and 
consequently some 80 or 90 of these helpless beings fell vic- 
tims to man’s barbarity. On the etiquette of wholesale 
slaughter we are not well informed; but the sad incident only 
renders it more and more desirable that the Conference, 
which was expected to hold its first sitting on the 12th inst., 
in London, may find some peaceful mode of settling the 
strife. At the said Conference the great powers will all be 
represented ; but it is still doubtful whether the Germanic Con- 
federation will take part. Nor is this important, seeing that 
Prussia and Austria are its beginning, middle, and end. Some 
persons believe that the French Government will propose 
that the people of the Duchies determine their own destiny, 
by vote. This is probable, if France be assured beforehamd that 
there is no chance of the proposal being accepted. The part 
of an advocate of“ nationalities” is a cheap one ; but it is near- 
ly played out. 

All difficulties in the way of Mexican Imperialism have 
been surmounted. The expectant world is led to believe 
that, after the formal ceremony of accepting the crown, 
Maximilian sailed, last week, from Trieste for Vera Cruz. 


North and South. 
The week has been a more stirring one than the last, 
though every one who desires to know, and not to speculate, 
is perplexed in the extreme when he tries to winnow out the 








less effort, just in time to save himself.’ Neither Mr. Stans- 





truth. Thus we have had sundry rumours from Pleasant Hill 
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Te mbey Woste on the second with a loss tumerically 
ves Lime tt $0 eon “A third states that all ‘these affairs 
were mere skirmishes. Wheré shall we obtain the truth, 
since the Government withholds it, and Ministers are not yet 
compélled to have point-blank enquiries ‘addressed 
to them on the legislative floors of Washington ? 
With due reserve, therefore, -we chronicle .a very 
serious ‘affair at Plymouth; N. C., ‘near’ the head of 
Albemarle Sound, occupied for some time by 'U. 8. troops. 
On Sunday afternoon last, the Confederates attacked Fort Gray 
in the neighbourhood, but were repulsed—as usual, “ with 
fearful slaughter ”—in several and successive assaults. Their 
numbers, however, are estimated at from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand, and their gunboats and a ram are said to have come 
down the Roanoke to assist, until stopped by obstructions, 
six miles above the town. Another tale tells that the attack 
was made by sea and land, and that one Union gun-boat was 
sunk. It is mortifying, that we can form no estimate of the 
magnitude or issue of events as*they occur. 

Who does not know that news of a terrific battle, or a 
series of hard-fought operations, is expected from Virginia 
day by day? Who is not weary of reading the contradictory 
intelligence brought by “ rebel deserters” and “ trustworthy 
contrabands?” Still, both sides have apparently girt up their 
loins, and carnage ona vast scale is impending. Ve Victis ! 

Meanwhile, whatever the issue of the opening campaign in 
this the fourth year of the American civil war, and however 
national pride may still prompt a haughty confidence therein, 
it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that anxiety as 
to the financial future of the country continues to manifest itself. 
There are violent fluctuations on the Stock Exchange, where- 
on it would matter little to the public weal if all the gamblers, 
bulls and bears, were simultaneously ruined, did it not happen 
that this state of things influences to a considerable extent the 
legitimate transactions of the trading and commercial world. 
The truth is, effairs are in a muddle. The Treasury is pulling 
one way; the mercantile interest another; the politicians a 
third; Congress making confusion worse confounded by 
dawdling over a Tax-Bill, and prating about silly sumpt- 
uary edicts against speculation in gold which they might 
with equal justice apply to guano. Nor is it easy to 
say whether, both in and out of Congress, hopes or fears 
predominate as to the imposition of oppressive taxes. 
Every one cries out lustily that we all ought to be taxed, strin- 
gently and heavily ; but we have strong doubts whether there 
is or will be equal promptness to meet the Collector, when he 
comes round with ink-horn and receipt-book, Morgover, so 
far as this State is concerned, we are positively, to 
chronicle that practical repudiation is Le- 
gislature at Albariy ‘has struck a fatal blow at the national 
credit, in determining that the interest on State bonds due to 
foreign holders is hereafter to be paid in current funds—that is 
to say in depreciated paper money. We only echo the N. Y. 
Times, edited by a former Lieutenant-Governor of the State, in 
denouncing this as direct swindling so far as individuals 
are concerned, and suicide in regard to the country. 

We wish we could wind up our rough sketch of passing 
events with some pleasant bit of iuformation, some kindly 
recognition, some compliment to the powers amid which we 
dwell. But it isnot our fault, if opportunity be lacking. Our 
very last item is not an agreeable one to handle. It concerns 
Mr. Seward’s scheme, now before Cangress, for giving an im- 
menge impetus to immigration from Europe, by and through 
official aid. It is proposed to establish a central government 
Bureau, with branches—in short that the U. 8. should “ or- 
ganize,” as they say here, in order to draw off the bone and 
sinew of European labour, to serve the purposes here of war 
or peace. Free passages, with a lien upon the Emigrant’s ser- 
vice, and remission of tonnage-duty upon passenger-ships, 
occur to us as among the suggested machinery. Leaving 
these, we take occasion to remark the impolicy of selecting 
this particular moment for such an experiment. Is it de- 
sirable just now to multiply causes of offence? That 
such will occur, Mr. Seward, in his official communica- 

tion on the subject, seems to anticipate. He says: “It must 
be also expected that foreign countries would regard our 

policy in this respect with much jealousy and apprehension. 
Mismanagement might produce seriousembarrassment. The 
new policy must, therefore, be conducted with the utmost di- 
rectness and good faith with respect ‘o foreign states, and 
this consideration may be sufficient to incline Congress to 
subject the office of immigration to the Department of State.” 
Any one, who is familiar with Mr. Seward’s “directness ‘and 
good faith,” must laugh heartily at this proposed remedy for 
an evil that. is foreseen. The subject however is only open- 
ing; but Mr. Seward may rest assured that he will make him- 
self more than ever unpopular among statesmen abroad, by 
this avowed project for strengthening his own country at the 
expense of theirs. 


P.S. It was currently rémoured yesterlay afternoon that 
the news from Plymouth, N: C., was bad for the Union cause, 
and that a “rebel” ram had actually sunk three U. 8. gun- 
boats. meen 

The Maritime Provinces. 


The New Brunswick House of Assemblyhas unanimously 


pe aplie ayn ithe Hon. Arthur Gordon, Governor of 


" Nova Scotia, seni canoe oii pki 
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cannot be very urgent. ~’ 
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new, that, “ whenever we take up any ‘cause,’ we cannot find 
any thing too bad to say of the people who happen to uphold 
the opposite view.” Not having a full report of the learned 
gentleman’s address before us, we cannot tell whether he il- 


who call themselves Liberals and denounce all the rest of 
mankind. But it would not be difficult to furnish: him with 


whose admirers claim for them a moral and intellectual supre- 

macy. 

Chairman on many occasions of public gathering for philan- 
thropical and religious purposes, enjoying a certain reputa- 

tion as a poet, lending his name and influence to one of the 
oldest of the daily papers of this city, invested in short with 
a very odour of sanctity, surely from Mr. William Cullen 
Bryant might be expected words of soberness, Yet it seems 
that he too can adopt the style, which is reproved by the 
philo-American Oxford Professor.’ Nearly a month ago, a 
semi-public dinner was given to Signor Romero, as our readers | and 
haye heard; and, on Monday last, the mischief-loving Herald 
of this city published a verbatim account of the speeches then 
and there delivered. Mr. Bryant, it appears, thus alluded to 
those European princes and rulers, for whose sympathy he 
and his have been alternately whining and clamouring since the 
American civil war began: “‘ We,” said he, “of the United 
States have constituted ourselves a sort of police of the New 
World. Again and again have we warned off the highway- 
men and burglars of the Old World who stand at. the head of 
its governments.” We are not prepared to uphold the policy 
of Mr. Lincoln’s friends toasting, with acclaim, confusion to 
“this Frenchman ;” nor the dignified aspect of an assemblage 
that threatens what it would do—an’ it dared. But we most 
respectfully suggest that calling people hard names is not the 
surest mode of winning their esteem, or the clearest proof 


,| that we are in all respects their superiors. 
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peare’s birth-day,” produces ‘‘Somnambula,” 
‘“Otello,”’ and ‘‘The Merry Wives,” After a 
are to be favoured with the “‘Huguenots,” for which’ 
preparations have been made. 





Drama. 


social sunshine. 
has known Daphne, under these distressing * circumstan- 


burden, in comparison with which the famous scriptural grass- 


light weights. He will understand me, therefore, when I say 


that coquettes afflict the friends of their victims even more severely 
than the victims themselves: and he will sympathize, as I do, 


with the sentiment of Bon Gaultier’s terse and melodious lines : 


It is the most infernal bore 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


not admire the play of “‘ The Marble Heart,” wherein Mr. Booth, 
at Niblo’s Garden. 


and, therefore, seems a novelty—purports to be the work of the 


ten to her artist lover, and the artist lover becomes frantic. Mr. 


motive been rational or its character sympathetic. 





voted in favour of appointing Delegates, to confer with Dele- 





New Brunswick, has|* 


Professor Goldwin Smith, lecturing lately upon what he | ; 
termed an English habit, made the remark, more true than |t 


lustrated his dictum by citations from the speeches of Mr. John | * 
Bright or Mr. George Thompson, or of other congenial spirits | . 


fine examples of unreasoning invective, drawn here—not from 
vulgar and violent demagogues, but from the lips of those | meré 


‘“‘ Faust” reigns supreme; and the more frequently it'is played, 
the more it is enjoyed. —To-day Mr. Maretzek, ‘‘in honour of Shaks- 

h scenes from 
"3 interval, we |. 


It happens not unfrequently that a young gentleman falls des- 
perately in love with a young lady, who thereupon sets him out 
in the cold, and converts him into a miserable being. This dis- 
cipline is, at times, severe; but, in the long run, it is extremely 
beneficial to the young gentleman. If woman were not varium et 
mutabile, and boys were always allowed their own way in affairs of 
the heart, it is certain that the institution of marriage would 
speedily become a curse instead of a blessing. But this discipline 
of disappointment, however salutary for the immediate sufferer, 
is by no means so comforting in its remote influence upon that 
sufferer’s friends. Daphne himself is an excellent good fellow; 
but Daphne deserted by Chlois, becomes a blight upon 
I dare say the experienced reader 


ces, has lent a serious hearing to Daphne’s lamentations, 
and has vainly endeavoured to assuage the sorrows of Daphne’s 
gentle bosom. If so, the experienced reader has endured a 


hopper would, under any possible conditions, be as the'lightest of 


And, sympathizing with that sentiment, I am sure that he will 
as Raphael, the Sculptor, has lately been making himself ludicrous, 
This play—which has not been produced here in several years, 


late Mr. Charles Selby. It bears, however, the signs of a French 
origin. Its scene is laid chiefly in Paris, and its story is of the 
exotic order, in which the Gaul delights. The hero is a young 
gentleman, who loves a young lady, is jilted by her, and dies in 
consequence—broken hearted. The play presents his passion, in 
its various stages, and with the accessories of strong contrast. Its 
best scene is in the fourth act, wherein the heroine offers the mit- 


Booth made the most of this scene, and simulated a passion 
which would have been very thrilling and impressive, had its 
As it was, the 
effect produced was wholly due to the apparent intense emotion 
and skilful stage business of the actor. The melancholy face, the 
flowing hair, and the. graceful person of Mr. Booth are always in- 
teresting upon the stage,{whatever be the nature of the agi- 





anything—that 
save to the allurements of Mammon. 
ly meritorious feature in this piece is “the dream,” in act 
d on # Grecian legend This was very well represented, 
and as to scenery. Another excellent feature is 
er of Volage, creditably played by Mr. Ring- 
ng, despite his sharp, inflexible voice and cor- 
¢ manner, not to mention his doubtful pro- 
noch and Latin words. Still another charm is the 
of Marie, personated with appropriate simpli- 
tose Eytinge. On the whole, however, it isa weak 
the part. of Raphael—like that of Ruy Blas, which it re- 
“is wholly unsuited to the talents and moods of genius 
ir. Booth. Tragedy manifested upon the stage in 
| me ma, and in the dress of the present period, is 
» Mr. Booth should confine hiweelf to those plays 
imagination idealizes life, and gives scope for the 
of really impressive because authentic passions. 
of Medea are typical of this class. They have lately been 
led, with surprising power, by Miss Avonia Jones, at the 
‘Garden. I have previously alluded to the faculty of 
tion which this actress exercises to such eminent advan- 





























tage if her acting: its power is especially manifested in her per- 
sonation Of Medea. You will not need to be reminded of the sad 
the pathetic endurance, the heart-breaking misery of the 
a ‘scorned, out-lawed, crazed Grecian mother. Miss Jones 
imp all, with thorough sympathy, and with intellectual 
vigour. In a performance so strictly comforma- 
bleto the classic model, it is difficult to select points for special 
commendation ; but it may rightly be said, in general language, 
that the stately dignity, the gentle courtesy, the touching mater- 
nabaffection, the ferocity—visible token of latent madness—with 
which she invests this character, bespeak the truthfulness of a 
high | ideal, and one that merits the earnest approval of judicious 
Since Rachel, our stage has seen no better ideal of 
Medea than that of Miss Jones. It is proper to add, however, 
thatim point of execution, this actress is sometimes careless and 
sometimes merely theatrical. Hence the occasional roughness of 
her elocution ; hence the absence of squalor in the attire of Medea 
and lier children; hence the very bad curtain business, in act 
thira. But to stipulate for absolute perfection is to invite dis- 
appointment. 

Miss Jones appeared last night as Rosalind, in “As You 
Like It.” . 

Turning to other theatres, two events are noticeable, as disturb- 
ing the even tenour of affairs. Mrs. Hoey has withdrawn from 
Wallack’s, and Mr. J. K. Mortimer has ceased to be connected 
with tae Olympic. I do not learn whether these changes are tem- 
porary or permanent. It is to be hoped that, in both cases, diffi- 
wm with the management will be smoothedaway. There is no 




































here, who can supply Mrs. Hoey’s place at the one theatre, 
is no actor in the country who can supply Mr. Morti- 
place at the other. 





Far from the sun and summer-gale, 
In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid, 
What time, where lucid Avon strayed, 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face ; the dauntiless child 
Stretched forth his little arms and smiled. 
This pencil take, she said, whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year: 
Thine too these golden keys, immortal boy ! 
This can unlock the gates of joy ; 
Of horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears. 




















These lines, precious though familiar, are Thomas Gray’s tribute 
to Shakspeare, written over a century since. Ido not know that 
the universal thought as to the great Poet has been expressed more 
tersely or more fully in other language. It is three hundred years 
to-day, since the “immortal boy” first saw the light of a 
world that is brighter and better and happier for the enduring 
presence of his transcendent genius. In many cities of Europe 
and America this three hundredth anniversary of his birth- -day 
will be celebrated—in many ways. What will be done, or whe. 
ther anything will be done commensurate with the dignity of 
the occasion, it is difficult to determine in advance, There has 
been much wrangling over details, both in England and here- 
abouts. Sounding manifestoes have been promulgated on that 
side of the water, and obscure ones on this side. The result wil] 
soon be known. Meanwhile let it be recorded that the corner 
stone of a monument to Shakspeare will be Jaid to-day in the 
Central Park, and that Shaksperean performances will be given, 
in aid of the Monument Fund (which has carried the day as against 
the Dramatic Fund), at both the Winter Garden and Niblo’s. Zo. 
meo and Juliet will be played by Mr. Edwin Booth and Miss Avonia 
Jones at the former theatre: Falstaff in ‘‘Henry IV.” will be 
played by Mr. Hackett at the latter. May all bright influences 
bless the day, and fitting deeds and words everywhere express the 
world’s homage to the world’s Poet! MERCUTIO. 























Pacts and HFancies. 


All the civilized world will rejoice greatly, on learning that 
Dr. Livingstone is known to be safe and sound, after his late 
dangerous expedition. The current report, that he was dead 
or wounded, had no foundation. The subscription for the 
new Mexican loan of two hundred million francs was to be 
opened on the 15th or 16th inst, and simultaneously at Lon- 
don, Paris, Frankfort, Brussels, and Amsterdam. The 
New York ladies are ‘said now to be the heaviest speculators 
in stocks. Thé saying is but one of the innumerable bits of 
rubbish that find their way into print. Lord Ashbur- 
ton has retired from the firm of Baring Brothers, and Co. 
The Board of Trade has directed an official inquiry to be 
made into the accident to the City of New York steamer on 
Daunt’s rock. Attempts to float the vessel were commenced 
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THE /AUBION. 








, under the name of the Tel 
ce Company, with a capital of £1,000,000, for the 

purpose of making and maintainin telegraph lines of com- 
munication, both submarine and on land, oa or 
world. It is said that when the Great Hastern shall have laid the 
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er, the coun a desolate an appearance. 
The affairs of the Atlantic Steam Conia Sere 
line) are being wound up. ‘The Princess of Wales will, 
command of the Queen, hold Drawing Rooms at St. James’ 
on the 3rd and 14th of May, and on the 14th of June.—— 
The erection of the “ Norwich Gates” has just been comple- 
ted, at the entrance of the grounds of the Sandringham 
House. The remains of Henry Clay—after an inter- 
ment of twelve —were removed from their resting 
place, the other day, and placed, with those of his wife, be- 
neath the beautiful monument erected to his memory, in the 
Lexington, Ky., Cemetery. A college professor, who 
had a class of hard fellows, one morning found a horse in 
the recitation room. The class had collected, and with so- 
lemn countenances awaited the entrance of the professor. 
He came in, looked around deliberately, first upon the horse 
and then upon the class. Finally he remarked, in a quiet 
way, ‘“ You’ve got a new classmate, I see. I’m glad it’s a 
horse; there were jackasses enough before.” —— Most 
men seem to consider their school-learning as if it were like 
a tadpole’s tail, meant to drop off as soon as the owner comes 
owth. The rumour, in Paris, of Lamartine’s 
marriage, proves to be groundless, —The tran- 
quillity of St. Joseph’s Day at Rome is attributed to an order 
of the day of the y of action, communicated . 
to ail the Garibaldian and Mazzinian committees t roughout 
Italy, in the laconic words, “ Per San Giuseppe, nulla.” 
The Turin Opiniones states, with natural and justifiable in- 
dignation, that the Austrian government has forbidden the 
Venetians to subscribe tow: the monument of Dante, 
which is to be commenced next month at Florence, on the 
sixth centennial anniversary of the great poet’s birthday. 
The Archduke Maximilian has presented the island of Lacro- 
ma, in the Adriatic, to his sister-in-law, the Empress of Aus- 
tria. Richard Cour de Lion was a prisoner in this island, 
after his return from Palestine. —The late King of Ba- 
varia left about £400,000, which will be devoted to charitable 
and scientific objects. ——We notice that the child 
lecturer on “The Evils of Intemperance,” Miss Evans, aged 
sixteen, is lecturing in this city. The melanchol 
spectacle of a mere child thrust into publicity, to babble 
about what she can by no means understand, will doubtless 
attract plenty of spectators. There would:seem to be no 
limit to the folly of this generation. —Men now (says a 
recent writer) pick up knowledge as the Jews did manna in 
the wilderness. ‘He that gathers most has nothing over, 
and he that gathers least has no lack.” Every one knows 
something of everything—the sure way to know nothing 
well. Mr. Gottschalk, having recrossed the Brooklyn 
Ferry, has given another Farewell Concert. 
—_>__—_ 


“ CovertneG Every Sza.”—American extravagance of style 
is incurable. Thus, one of our journals, in an article on the 
navy, says that our cruisers “ cover every sea!” What non- 
sense! e have n’t a national cruiser on the White Sea, or 
the Black Sea, or the Red Sea, or the Yellow Sea, or the Ver- 
milion Sea; and there are but precious few of those cruisers 
careering “ o’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea.” What 
caus have we in the North Sea, or the Irish Sea, or the 
Zuyder Zee? What are the names of the cruisers that we 
have in the Baltic, the Azof, the Marmora, the Mediterranean, 
and the Zgean Seas? From some facts, we should say that 
our naval force is stronger in the Dead Sea than it is any- 
where else out of American waters.— Boston Traveller. 












































Obituary. 


Mr. J. H. Wemyss, M.P—Mr. James Hay Erskine 
Wemyss, M.P. for Fifeshire, died in London on the 29th ult., 
in his 85th year. He fell into consumption, after having been 
attacked by a species of ague, owing, in the — of the 
physicians, to the poison left in his system ; 4 milar attacks 
when on foreign service as a naval 0 ’ . Wemyss was 
the eldest son of the late Admiral James Erskine Wemyss, 
who represented Fifeshire for more than twenty-five years, 
ten or twelve years before and the remainder after the Reform 
Act, and who was famous in the elections during and after 
the reforn, agitation for his energy, wit, and popularity. In 
1859, when Mr. Fergus, of Strathore, declined again to come 
forward as a candidate, Mr. Wemyss offered himself, and, af- 
ter a keen contest his cousin, Lord ory 
‘was returned by a majority of 237—a result due to Mr, 
Wemyss’s popular political opinions, honestly entertained and 
heartily expressed, and to his frank, cordial, and kindly de- 
meanour as & man. honours were crowned, a few months 
ego, in his appointment by Her Majesty as a lord-lieutenant 
of Fifeshire—a position which had been held also by his fath- 
er, and which was hp his, in consideration alike of 
his personal and political merits, his large possessions, and 
his ancient lineage. Mr. Wemyss married, in 1855, Millicent 
Anne sory, pahemen daughter of the late Hon. J. Ken- 
nedy Erskine and Lady Augusta Fitzclarence (daughter of 
his late Majesty William IV.), subsequently remarried to Lord 
Frederick Gordon Hallyburton. During the few years Mr, 
Wemyss was in Parliament, he supported the Whig party. As 
a collateral branch of the Earls of Wemyss, having ed 
from the Hon. John Wemyss, son of James, the fifth Earl, the 
late member’s family inherited large estates in the county, 
including Wemyss Castle and T house. 


Tue Rev. C. Eante.—The Rev. Cuthbert Earle, who was 
wounded at the volunteer review on Monday by the accident- 
al discharge of a ramrod which penetrated his abdomen, died 
on Wednesday. He was about sixty years of age, and was 
one of the ministers of the “Catholic Apostolic Church’ 
erecied by the late eccentric Mr. Drummond. Immediately 
on the accident occurring, Mr. Esrle was conveyed to the 
hospital tent on the ground, where his wounds were atten 
toby the surgeons of the day. He was subsequently removed, 
at his own desire, to his residence at Albury, about seven 
miles from Guildford, but in spite yd attention he gradu- 
ally sank and died.—London paper, 2. 


Tu» Lanporavine op Hussx Casse.—The Landgreving neh 








,| Of the Princess of 


daughter of Frederick, Prince hereditary of Denmark, the sister 
of the late King Oridtien WILL or Dekoaek of 
Frederick VII.,and married in 1810 the Landgrave 
Wi of Hease Cassel, who survives her. She was also 
the mother of the Princess e, married to Prince Frede. 


rick of Anhault Dessau; of Princess Louise (now Queen of Den- | 


mark); of Prince Frederick William Gony. married toa 
daughter of Prince Charles of Prussia; and of Princess Au- 


gusta, married to Baron Blixen-Fineke, i ny Seigneur 
of Dailand. The aes ‘was consequently grandmother 


Viscount. SmmouTa.—This nobleman, whose death 
was recorded in last week’s Aion, died at his seat, ’ 
near Guildford, Surrey. He was in holy orders, and was 
the only surviving son of the eminent statesman, Henry, first 
Viscount (who, was for 12 years Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and who succeeded Pitt as Prime Minister in 1801.) 
The late Peer was born in 1794. He is succeeded in the 
House of Lords by his eldest surviving son, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Wells Addington, M. P. for Devizes, married to his cou- 
sin, Georgiana Susan, eldest daughter of the Hon. and Very 
Rev. George Pellew, Dean of Norwich. His lordship was 
formerly in the navy, and obtained his commission of lieute- 
nant in 184€. —_ 

CALAME, THE ArTIst.—We learn from Mentone, the death 
of the celebrated landscape painter, Alexandre Calame. A 

upil of M. Frangois Diday, who survives his pupil and en- 
Joye robust health, Calame has risen by an extraordinary 
ent and indefatigable application, from a humble position 
and narrow circumstances, to be one of the first artists of our 
time. He had uired wealth enough, and his health was 
delicate, yet he wed himself no rest, and he worked as 
hard in his years of fame and renown as he had done when he 
had first a name to win. His atelier formed oue of the greatest 
attractions for visitors to Geneva. Calame died of consump- 
tion, without having attained the full compass of human life.— 
Atheneum, April 2.—Another London paper speaks of him as 
the “ unrivalled Genevese painter of Swiss Landscapes.” We 
ourselves (A/.) incline to think that Calame’s worth, great as 
it is, has been somewhat overestimated. He has had no com- 
petitors of much merit, in his own = walk; and hence, 
perhaps, a portion of his fame. hen last at Geneva, we 
confess to having been somewhat disappointed. 


THe CountTmss or GLENGALL.—The Countess of Glengall 
died at her house in Grosvenor square on the 2nd inst. She 
was the youngest of the two daughters, co-heiresses, of the late 
Mr. Mellish, who realised a handsome fortune as a contractor 
during the war in the early part of the present century, (in 
~ were words, he was a butcher). On the death of her sister, 
: gop whe panied Lord E. Le ar who —_ in 

, the reversionary came into the possession of the 
Uakitees, who marri in 183 the last Earl of Glengall, by 
whom she had two daughters—Lady Margaret, married to 
Col. the Hon. R. Ch brother of Lord Elcho, M.P., and 
Lady Matilda, who died three years ago in the prime of wo- 
manhood. By the death of the Countess her large fortune 
and landed property are inherited by her only surviving 
daughter, Lady Margaret Charteris. 


An ANGLO-INDIAN Princess.—The Princess Victoria Gou- 
ramma of Coorg, goddaughter of the Queen, died on Wednes- 
day, in George street, Portman-square. In 1852 the Rajah of 
Coorg (father of the Princess) came to England. His avowed 
object was to bring over his daughter to be adopted by the 
Queen, to whom, yemaining himself a strict Brahmin, he 
wrote a letter, g her Majesty to educate the Princess 
like an English nobleman’s daughter. On the 30th of June 
the Princess was anes in the private chapel of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Her ys Viscountess Hardinge, and Mrs. 
Drummond (wife of Major Drummond) were the godmothers, 


ha 
clined accompanying am The boat was subseq 
found drifting abo: m upwards; but no tidings o ru 
eee PYPhe Officérs of the 16th hae 
for the of the bodies, 
unfortunate gentlemen were very highly esteemed. . 


A CHarce Acarsr Nova Scotria.—The Legislature of 
Nova Scotia has long acted with great illiberality’ towards 
the troops stationed in the colony. It has 
duties on the wines consumed at the officers’ mess, which 
not taxed in this country or in an 


of the other colonies 
Some months ago, on a change of Government, the duty way 
taken off, the an a noticed by the press, buy 
it has been reim The House of Assembly has also 


#3 


are 


derivii advan 
army end aay, that of ¢! 
tle, if at all, short of £200,000.—London Times. 


The Kingston Neos says that the 47th Regt, now stati 
there, has ee “the vous ” for London, C. W., for wan 
place they leave ton on the 9th of May. The regiment 
wil bo rentaces by ¢ e battalion of the Rifle 

Hamilton, which in its turn will be relieved by the 63d now 
at London.—The 1ith, 12th, and 58th Regiments are to em. 
bark from Bogiend, for Ben, in July next, to relieve the 
46th, 52d, and 7ist. The 45th goes to Bombay at the same 
date, to relieve the 28th.——The Grand Volunteer review and 
sham fight near Guildford,on Easter ee & great 
success. About 18,000 men wer’ present. ‘weather was 
very bad, and the ground was very tough, so that the caps. 
bilities of those present was thoroughly tested.——The special 
mdent of the Times, now at the Prussian 


corres ~quar- 
ters, gives a 8' ive account of the Prussian rifle, peculiar 
to thatarmy. It is a breech-loader, and he says it can be 
loaded and six or seven times a minute. “ All the Prussian 


has to do is to open the lower end of his rifie barrel, which ix 
dune by a most simple contrivance, to take a cartrid from 
his pouch, which he wears in front instead of behind: clap & 
in, without biting or breaking, shut to, and fire.’——Genera] 
James Ahmuty, the oldest officer in the Indian Arm 
died recently at Lahore, in his 94th year. He entered 

Bengal Artillery in 1790, whem Tippoo Sultan was in the 
height of his power. He was at the siege of Delhi in 1808, in 
the same month in which Sir Arthur Wellesley fought the 
battle of Assaye——We regret to record the death of Major 
Clarke, 26th ,at Gosport. He had walked out on the even- 
ing of the 8rd inst., for a stroll on the ramparts, and was found 
dead next morning in the surrounding moat, the water of 
which was only three feet in depth. Being in delicate health, 
the unfortunate officer is supposed to have been seized by a fit. 


War Orrice, March 29.—15th Ft: E J Singleton to be En, y 
Fishe, transfto lst. 39th: En Gaubert to be Lt, v Gosselin, who 
ret; En Malet, 9th, to be Ens.—Brevet. In consequence of Maj. 
Gen Harvey’s death, Col Atherley to be Maj-Gen ; Maj Steward to 
be Lt-Col ; Capt Ord, R A, to be Maj.—To , having compl 

ual term: Lt Cols Shute, 64th Ft, Browne, C B, 44th; on 


th.—April1. Col Yorke, C B, to be Commandant of Ro: 
Asylum.—. 25. 47th Ft: En Utterton to be Lt, v Hawkes, who 
ret; EZ Moni to be En. 60th: Gent-Cadet the Hon 


oy Tal 

A W Ellis to be En, y Talbot, who ret. 100th: Lt Chaplin to be 
Capt, v Lee, who ret: En Hudson to be Lt; En Prior, 25th, to be 
En. Rifle Brig: En Swaine to be Adjt, in succ to Lt Noseley, 


app Paymr. 
Navy. 


The Duncan, 81, with Admiral Sir J. Hope, had left Ber- 





and Sir J. W. Hogg, Bart., was ther, the ceremony being | muda for the West Indies before the 5th inst. The Admiral 
performed by the Primate (to whom the Rajah had — . will visit Barbadoes, and afterwards pr to the other 
touching appeal on behalf of his daughter’s Christian educa-| islands, sepoenpaniod by the Laypertest, $8. He is net ae 
tion), Lord Wriothesley Russell, and the Dean of Windsor. | pected at Hi until June.——The Russian fleet is 

Her Majesty confided the education of the Princess to Mrs. | Ping into this port, one by one.——By 


Drummond. The Princess was confirmed and 
admitted as a communicant under the auspices of the Queen, 
and a few years ago she married Col. John Campbell.—Zon- 
don paper, April 9. — 

Mr. T. P. Cooxe.—This distinguished actor died in Lon- 
don on the 4th inst,, in the 78th year of hisage. He was edu- 
cated at the school of the Marine Society ; and, subsequent- 
ly entering the navy, served under Nelson at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, for which he received a medal. His 
_ a sem ison . took place —— Royalty Thea- 

anuary, and for many years he was recognized 
as the best theatrical type of the British seaman. 


at Roglegne-cmr Mer, on his way home from Italy, Cecil He: 
Paulet, Royal Rifles.—On his to Melbourne, Samuel 
op tee hile fending tthe tormlag ne a 
woun ved while oneo 8 
the Maori intrenchments, H. Mercer, Capt, R.. A.—In Londo: 
W. Lonsdale, Esq., formerly Capt. in the 4th tbe King’s Own 
Regt. and for many years Colonial Treasurer in Mel Aus- 
—At H ent, Maj..Gen. W. J. xing; late Staff 
Corps.—At Worthing, Capt. lin, Jate of H. M.’s 13th Light 
ey ay Rome, Hippolyte ae by! decorator of many 
of the Paris churches in 0.— Lieut.- D’Alton, late of the 
83d Regt.—J. H. Thompson, Esq;, formerly Adjt, of H. M. 96th 
Regt.—Aged 39, the Archduch de, a sister of the 
late King of Bavaria, and wife of the Archduke Albert of 
seit Mae Regal DM te ba 
of the -—At n, Co = - 
Gen. of the Royal Artery fa hs 66th year SMe ‘hisrie Was 
whose name was well-known to literature in the days of the‘! An- 
nuals.”—At Lymington, Lt.-Col. Burer,; aged -$6.—At > 
a Gy , Mr. Alderman Neild.—At Slough, Admiral Clowes. 
—The Duke della Grazia, husband of the Duchesse de Be: 





spin Reheat 5 and tor of the system of interna- 
tio: we or books and maps, and formerly a celebrated 
ventrileq' 


Appotutments. 


PY a pe wot = Rave, Pikare, f ‘Christ Church, 

d uernsey.—The Rev. 9 . 

Oxford, to be one of H. M. rs of s.—All the Lower 

Canafan ant two Upper Ganndian Minieters ve been re-elected 

be —Mr. Chichester for 
Colonies, is nominated a 
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DEATH OF TWO Youre © 





Hesse Cassel died on the 28th tlt.,in her 75th year. 


nry |} served in the 


died 
on the 2d inst., at the chateau of Brunnsee:—In Paris, Me Aléx-| of 





po a slip of the 

we alluded last week, to the Ré d'Italia as the missing 
It is con the Ré Galantuomo that apprehensions are 
felt. The former ship is the new one built here by Mr. Webb, 
and partially iron-plated. She made a fine run to Naples, 
haping bees favoured by the weather.——The Hecate, 6, latély 
off at Woolwich from the Pacific, is to be broken up.— 
e Ranger, 5, has sailed from Plymouth for the West coast 
of Africa——-The Racoon, 22, is waiting at Gibraltar for 
Prince Alfred to join her.——The office of Chief Constructor 
of the Navy is to be abolished; and the duties are to bé 
performed by a Committee of draughtsmen.—The 
with the fisg of Sir Alexander Milne, arrived at Portsmouth on 
the 7th inst. She will be paid off at Devonport.—Capt 
Crispin is the new naval A. D. C. to the Queen. He as 
roy , and was a great favourite with 
H. M., and the late Consort.——Capt. Paynter suc- 
ceeds Capt. Inglefield in command of the Majestic, coast- 
ee in the Mersey.——The Aurora, 35, has not been 
Baltic, but has returned from Leith to Sheerness— 
Capt. Barnard, of the Meander, and senior officer at {Ascen- 
sion, has. invalided home.——The cout, 21, has arrived 
at Spithead from the East Indies. She has been near- 
ly five years in commission; and will be paid off # 
heerness.———The Whitworth and Armstrong or 

tive trials commenced at Shoeburyness, on the 4th. 


——Capt, E. B. ea Grenfell in com 
mand of the St. George, the latter haying completed the or- 
dinary three years term of Co ard dity. A depleie 
accident occurred, yesterda off Fort Lafaye 

harbour, to the aor 8. y , outward bound. 


‘Her boiler exploded, ca 
of her crew, and the fern 
this lamentable p has not been discovered 

subsequent official investigation ——The Captain of the U. 
denying thet "had ‘enlisted ‘any: British, ub} and 1 

en e su) p 
marking that his complement Of wes was siway fall, with 
Ve peered of idle American saflors. in Britistt ports tead? 
to at any time. ai 


—Ca) : ‘TH Mason to Blenheim, v Lord ¥ Ker, 
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the death of more than twenly 
of as many more. The aus 
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. New Publications. 


We welcome with cordial praise an excellent novel, called 
A Woman's Ransom, written by Mr. Frederick W. Robin- 
goo, and reprinted, from the English edition, by Mr. 
parnham, of Boston. It is one of those novels which depend 
for their interest on an exciting and well sustained mystery. 
jp keeps its reader in a state of anxious suspense and eager 
cariosity from beginning to end. Nor does its merit reside 
gilely in a complex, absorbing, and nicely developped plot. It 
jconsistent with probability, in all its incidents, and true. to 
jf in its portraits of characters. Moreover, its action pro- 
qeeds in that most romantic district of England, the county of 
Gumberland, the scenic beauty and wild grandeur of which 
pave been very skillfully wrought into the texture of the nar- 
native. Many of its scenes suggest richly coloured pictures, 
fall of graphic life, and power, and pathos, They are dra- 
matic as well as descriptive, and they culminate in genuine dra- 
gatic effect. The chapters respectively entitled “ Departure,” 
«Mrs. Ray’s House Warming,” “In the Net,” and “ A Wind- 
ing Sheet in the Candle,” will be noted as especially illustra- 
tive of these merits. Every careful and appreciative reader 
wil also note and admire the distinctness with which all the 
characters in the story are drawn and contrasted. Those of 
Janet Muckersie, old Mrs. Ray, and Joseph Gear are particu- 
larly fine specimens of firm portraiture, bold in relief and 
truthful in colour. Mad Wenford, too, and the villainous 
Veughan, and Canute, and Mary Zitman, are sketched with a 
free hand, and made real to the imagination. And all this is 
done in a style that is unaffected in its simplicity, singularly 
compact, and, varying with the varying theme, is always 
suitable. We like the book, and we think that all readers, 
who enjoy a good novel, will like it as well. It will 
not mar their pleasure, in sometinies reminding them 
of the elaborate mechanism of Wilkie Collins; for, though 
Mr. Robinson has, apparently, studied that writer’s master- 
pieces of intricate plot, he is not a servile imitator, and he is 
not lacking in genuine original talent at construction. This, 
his present book indisputably manifests—showing also an 
imagination keenly sensitive to the tragedies of life and the 

and glooms of nature, practical knowledge of the 
world, the faculty for close analysis of character, and that 
gholarship which quietly adorns all the fruits of art.—His 
eatlier, works, as enumerated on the title-page of “ A Woman’s 
Ransom,” are “ Grandmother’s Money,” “ Under the Spell,” 
#Wild-flower,’ “Slaves of the Ring,’ and the “ House of 
Himore.” 

The horrible realities of war are strongly brought home to 
the mind by ~ late narrative of personal experience, called 
My Cave Life in Vicksburg, written “ by a lady,” and publish- 
ed by the Appletons. The author was in Vicksburg at the 
time it was besieged and bombarded by the Federal forces, 
last summer; and the dangers and hardships which she, in 
common with others, endured during that memorable siege, 
arerehearsed in these pages. The details of human suffer- 
ing, which she gives in the simple language of truth, make 
the heart sick. We commend the book as a trustworthy ad 
dition to the record of the American conflict, and especially 
wecommend it to those tender-hearted philanthropists, clergy- 
men, and poets, who think that the present civil war isa 
blessing to the American people. 








A new edition of a useful little book, called Parlour Theatri- 
als, has just been published by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald. 
The book contains explicit and concise directions for private 
performances of Acting Proverbs and Dramatic Charades, 
and for the arrangemeat of Tableaux Vivants. It also com- 
prises a number of short dramatic pieces, of various sorts, 
mitable for representation in the parlour. These are mainly 
the work of Mr. Frank Cahill, and Mr. George Arnold. 
Young persons, of sufficient intelligence and taste to enjoy an 
intellectual method of recreation, will find “ Parlour Theatri- 
ails” agreeable and beneficial in their hours of pleasure. 


Hine Arts. 


THE PICTURES AT THE FAIR. 

No one department of the vast collection now about to be 
dispersed—after having splendidly fulfilled the object of its 
gathering—no one department, we say, has conferred more 
genuine and unalloyed pleasure than that of the Fine Arts, 





Indeed there has been a very general wish expressed, that 
the owners of the treasures exhibited, and the managers of 
the Fair, would jointly indulge the public with a prolonged 


Opportunity to study and appreciate. Artists and amateurs 
might equally profit by this occasion to compare home pro- 
ductions with European works of merit, to say nothing of the 
sill further pecuniary benefit that might result to the Fund. 
At the same time, it is but natural that the gentlemen, who 
have denuded the walls of their parlours or their galleries, 
thould be anxious to see them once more covered. It cannot 
be agreeable to miss daily such paintings, for instance, as Mr. 
Marshall O. Roberts’s Napoleon at Fontainebleau by De la 
Roche, or his Egyptian Oonscripts by Gérome—as Mr. John- 
ston’s Scene at the Oonciergérie by Muller, or his Niagara 
by Church—as Mr. Hoey’s Cabaret by Jules Breton, or his 
Repas des Gardes Frangaises by Fichel—as Mr. A. T. Stewart's 
Norman Landscape and Cattle by Troyon—as Mr. Jaques’s 
Pratt by Preyer of Munich, or his Weavers by Hubner—as 
Mi. W. H. Webb's Petition to the Doge by Becker—as Mr. 


Oomzens’s Hester Prynne by Leutze—as Mr. W. P. Wright’s 


Bymont and’ Horn by’Gallait—as Mr. Blodgett’s Heart of the 
diet by Church. By the way, it has been a curious sight, 





during these three weeks past, to watch the rival admirers of 
this last named famous landscape, and of Mr. Bier- 

stadt’s Rocky Mountains, which hang precisely opposite 
each other, as though to challenge comparison. We do 
not propose to dilate upon their relative merits now. They 

have both had their notice in this journal; and we do not 

think this a fitting occasion for criticism. Otherwise, inter 
alia, there would be sore temptation to say a word 
upon that comical Twilight by Mr. T. C. Farrer, one of the 
contributions for sale, which has been upheld in the columns 
of the Tribune, by the critic to whom we alluded last weak, 
as in some measure a compensation for the faults and deii- 
ciencies of the most esteemed American artists! We hope at 
least that our amateur friends in this city have noted this chef- 
d@euvre by the coming man, which, we presume, is a view 
in the Canary Islands. 

The sale of the gifts began on Tuesday evening. Excellent 
prices were obtained—a chalky portait of Richard Cobden 
having been knocked down at $1,000. Its destination how- 
ever was a good one. It is to be presented to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, which ought to be benefitted by the au- 
gust presence of the apostle of international good-will, and the 
advocate of unrestrained free trade. 

Albeit Photography cannot be regularly installed among 
the Fine Arts, it would be unjust not to complimert Mr. Brady 
upon his remarkably successful group of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The process never was, on so large a scale, more 
skilfully and artistically applied. 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The Annual Exhibition is now open at the new Derby Gal- 
lery. We lack space, to-day, for any notice of its contents. 
————_> ___——__ 


THE QUEEN AMONG HER PEOPLE. 


On the 30th ult., her Majesty paid a visit to the spring flow- 
er show of the Royal Horticultural Society at Kensington. 
Her Majesty and the Princess Helena spent about a quarter of 
an hour in inspecting the choice specimens of flowers and 
plants in the entrance hall, the council-room, and the arcade, 
the collection including some splendid rhododendrons, roses, 
and tulips; whileamong the more remarkable specimens were 
some hyacinths, pitcher plant#,and three new hardy plants 
from Japan. Had the weather not been unfavourable, her 
Majesty would, doubtless, on leaving the flower show have 
welnel through the gardens, but owing to that cause she 
passed from the floral exhibition to the old refreshment-rooms 
of the International Exhibition, receiving at the commence- 
ment of her progress the respectful homage of a very nume- 
rous company of both sexes who were collected on each 
side. 

The Queen traversed the whole circuit of the refreshment 
departments, a large number of ladies and gentlemen keeping 
in the rear, and many of the former availing themselves of the 
open space at the side to obtain an occasional view of royalty. 

hen her Majesty at length entered the conservatory, about 
the centre of which there was another assemblage of ladies 
collected to welcome her, the band of the 1st Middlesex Vol- 
unteers played the National Anthem. From the conservato- 
ry, which glittered with flowers, the Queen passed under ag 
awning, dripping in many places with rain, to the Knights- 


cations of the modes, as giyen by some of the leaders in inno- 
vations, are sufficiently 
weekly letter. As I said in my last, in bonnets any colour 
may be worn, according to its fitness and becomingness—even 
a few yellow ones have been seen—a colour I have seen very 
rarely during several years’ residence in Paris. 
of white tulle, either plain or figured, are Mage Ov in the 


form, the theme of my 


A great many 


windows of the modistes of the Boulevards. The forms 


this season are “ beautifully leas” than those of the winter— 
close, very close at the sides and ve: 


little raised in the front, 
I beg, however, that our New York belles will not adop: this 
mode in its exaggerated diminutiveness as they did, the oppo- 
site extreme of last summer. It is never comme il faut in 
Paris to be in the “extreme of fashion;” this is left to those 
elegantly dressed women whose exquisite equipages adorn the 
public drives, and who were saluted in their passage through 
the Faubourg St. Antoine to attend the inauguration of races 
at Vincennes with cries of “ make way, make way for our fu- 
ture chiffoniéres” (street rag-pickers). A few of these very 
small “ head gear” only have appéared, the effect being on the 
face of the same as a mere cap. 
The Empress’s spring toilette is generally blue; but the 
court is at present in mourning for the King of Bavaria ; her 
majesty wears, therefore, nothing but black. In holy week 
was given a dinner at the Tuileries to the Archbishop of Paris 
and the cures of the chapel of the palace, in which the Em- 
press wore a heavy black silk dress trimmed with jet, her 
no. Pe being a superb necklace of pearls and dia- 
monds. 
To continue the subject of bonnets, those of white tulle, 
trimmed with velvet and feathers, are always worn in Paris 
winter and summer. Crape bonnets, in all Varieties, trimme 
with the same material, form an inexpensive demi-saison 
coiffure very much worn. Young ladies wear in driving the 
Marie Tudor (vulgarly, pork-pie) hat, always with a veil. The 
form called voile loup has become almost ‘universal—a emall 
circular veil, with or without a ribbon to draw it close to the 
face—it is nearly always trimmed with cheniile fringe border- 
ed with jet. White veils trimmed with white bugle fringe 
are to be seen in carriages. None but the ladies who called 
forth the witticisms of the turbulent faubourg referred to 
above would venture to promenade on foot on the Champs 
Elysees with one of these gossamer masks. The voile loup 
has taken two years to work itself into general favour. When 
first worn, it was pronounced too “ elegant by halt” for every- 
day use, and was only worn by the “ remarkables.”— White 
and black bugles are employed profusely in trimming, but the 
notable novelty is the introduction of transparent glass heads 
perfectly imitating dew in all the bouquets and sprigs of 
flowers. The use of these glass decorations, especially the 
spun-glass aigrette, has brought forth an earnest protest from 
the medical men, who affirm that the least particle of the dust 
of these tragile ornaments, falling into the eye, is sufficient to 
produce blindness.—T he round hat is worn in walking only 
very young ladies—misses, in fact—-that is to say, in Paris. 
e are told by the modistes here that it is perfectly correct 
for married ladies to wear this most convenient of all head 
coverings for demi-toilettes in any of the smaller cities of 
France. It is only in Paris where it is not tolerated, and one 
must be very strong-minded to resist a decree so irrevocable 
as that imposed by fashion. 
The parasols of this season are very beautiful. Staple 
elegance in these utilities consists in a real black lace lined 
with white, with an exquisitely carved ivory or coral handle 
Fantasy is quite another thing—there being an endless varie- 
ty of designs, each more delicate than the other, and intended 
to chase its rivals off the field for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer. Those formed entirely of marabout plumes will he 
used this season; but one otf silk, of some delicate shade to 





bridge entrance, where the Queen and Princess, with one of 
the Ladies-in- Waiting, entered the first carriage, and the royal 
cortége drove off amid persistent showers of rain. 

Her Majesty looked in good health and spirits, and con- 
versed very freely with Sir Wentworth Dilke, Mr. Cole, and 
other gentlemen. Nor did her Majesty appear at all to avoid 
the affectionate interest which her presence excited, the oy 
of restraining too great eagerness in this respect being sufii- 
ciently performed by a single policeman. Tne Queen was 
dressed in a black stuff dress, and a short black mantle of the 
same material, bordered with a dark brown fur, a black bon- 
net, with small widow’s cap, black veil, and a dark fur muff. 
The Princess Helena wore a black silk dress, a black velvet 
mantle, and white straw bonnet trimmed with mauve and 
white flowers. The royal visit occupied exactly half an hour. 

The Times of the 31st ult. says : 


Yesterday, we are happy to say, Her Majesty departed from 
the rule of strict seclusion which since her sad bereavement 
she has maintained, and paid a visit to thesecond flower-show 
of the season at the grounds of this Seciety at Kensington. 
The visit,'as far as the outward state of Royalty is concerned, 
was private, but private in no other sense, for her intention of 
honouring the exhibition had been previously intimated, and 
most of the members of the Society, with a large number of 
visitors, in all some 3,000 spectators, were present on this oc- 
casion. Outside the grounds, too, there was a considerable 
crowd near the entrance, which waited from an early hour in 
the hope of getting even a passing glimpse of Her Majesty. 
The loyal patience of this crowd was severely tried, for the 
wind was high and keen, and the monotonous downfall of 
rain was only: alternated with showers of sleet and snow. 
Even Her Majesty’s proverbial good weather is insufficient, it 
seems, to remove the ban of inclemency under which the 
fétes of this Society always suffer. As at Chiswick in bygone 
years, so at Kensington now, a flower-show at the Horticultu- 
ral always means rain, if it does not, as yesterday, mean snow 
as well. Her Majesty arrived at precisely the hour she had 
intimated, 11 o’clock, and her appearance was welcomed with 
the most enthusiastic cheers by the crowd outside. * * After 
a short stay in the show, Her Majesty, accompanied by the 
Council, and followed at some distance by many of the visi- 
turs, went into the arcades and passed completely round the 
grounds to where her statue by Mr. Durham, which was to 
have occupied the summit of the Exhibition memorial, has 
been placed on a temporary pedestal, After a few moments 
spent in examining this fine work the conservatory was en- 
tered. Here the band of the Guards was stationed, and, im- 
mediately on the arrival of the Royal party, played the Na- 
tional Anthem—the only incident of the visit with which Her 
Majesty did not seem to be entirely eneet * * Everywhere 
Her Majesty passed she was received with the most profound 
marks of respect by the visitors, to all of which, with her usual 
kindly courtesy, the Queen made deep acknowledgments. 

———@————— 


SPRING FASHIONS LN PARIS. 


Easter Sunday has prevented any very great display of spri 
toilettes in the protienades of the heel-qneriacs of fashion 
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The return to a wintry temperature since the dawn of 


. | and sleeves, and 


match the dress, trimmed with these feathers, is more elegant 
and more graceful. One ofa dazzling white rep silk, trim- 
med with a deep fringe of fine chenille, from each thread of 
which is suspended a pearly dewdrop, the top trimmed in like 
manner, struck my fancy in passing a noted shop in the Rue 
de la Paix. . 

‘The mantles of the coming season are to be “demiajuste ” 
—half tight and the “saute en basque,” a sack form rather 
shorter than last year. The form of the sleeves remain al- 
most the same; no striking novelties in outer garments have 
yet appeared. For driving in an open carriage, a toilette com- 
posed of dress and mantle of the same material (silk of bleu 
Mexico, violet leather colour) is very much worn. In this case 
the parasol must match the dress, as the trimming may be 
composed of ruches a shade darker than the material employ- 
ed in the dress. Every possible shade, colour, and design of 
silk is to be worn the coming.season. Plain silks may be 
made without trimming, except asingle ruche around the 
edge of the skirt, but when the material is light, several ruches 
may be worn, either put on straight orin waves. Flounces 
are almost banished to give place to ruches, though they must 
be employed for variety, especially in thin muslins, &c. The 
Compagnie Lyonnaise displays enormous plaids of shaded 
blues, greens, lilacs—only one colour in each—except in the 
cross stripes, which are mixed with white and black. 

A material called pot de chévre, which is quite new in spite 
of its ancient name, will be worn very much for demi-toilettes. 
It is very glossy, and can be had in all the delicate grayisa 
and leather tints which the taste of the Parisians especially 
affects in the dusty days of spring and summer. 

Some of the shops set forth an array of material which can- 
not be tempting to purchasers until there is a change in the 
temperature—piles of lovely muslins of exquisite designs. 
One, of the finest texture, with sprigs formed of black dots, 
the lower “- printed to imitate a flounce of black lace, is 
very beautiful. Each one of three muslins has a print which 
accompanies it,each one requiring to be made according to 
the intention of the designer of the pattern.—Paris leter, 
April 1, N. Y. World. 

We have already had sufficient indication of the approach 
of bright spring weather to lead us to hope that furs will soon 
be put aside; and, whilst we may for a little longer see velvet 
worn, we shall find silks and foulards in far greater requisi- 
tion. Blue and green are, par excellence, spring shades, but 
we also find scabieuse mentioned as a colour likely to be 
greatly in vogue. ‘ 

We are promised a new material—a kind of mousseline de 
laine—which, it is said, will be of a very nice texture; but at 
present our ladies of fashion are as constant as ever in their 
admiration of foulard, which is made in such a variety of 
colours and patterns that it may well please all tastes. The 
paler shades are generally made with a corslet—a fashion 
which, though it cannot be called new, will still be much 
worn. 

The basquine of black velvet is very charming, and Spanish- 
like, when trimmed with gold or silver hanging buttons. 
These should be Den up all the seams of the back, front, 

ong the bottom of the veste. Silver but- 
to gold. For children this style 
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is also much used. Ribbons of rare beauty are 
Plaid and wide stamped velvet ribbons are 
There is a small passementerie, very pretty, used 
for edging the wide sashes, when made in the same material 
e speak very decidedly that the short 
half-fitting paletot to match the j Bae of black taffetas 
trimmed with passementerie of beads, tassels, or fringe— 
be quite fashionable —Large buttons are now worn down the 
aistcoats, which are made of coloured cloth or silk, the same 
shade as the skirt. The veritable giletpierrot should be com- 
of white foulard or very fine quilting; the large flat 
uttons matchin, je colour of the skirt. If the waistcoat is 
velvet large steel buttons may be used. 

Bonnets are worn closer than ever at the sides, and less 
raised over the forehead. Someh still preserve the Marie 
Stuart form, but it seems scarcely likely that it will be much 
worn this season.—Crape bonnets are the most worn just 
now; but silk and tulle, satin—either plain or mixed with 
crape or tulle—crinoline, and straw are making their ap- 
pearance. 

For evening coiffure feathers and aigrettes are much worn. 
These aigrettes are made of heath or any light flowers, mixed 
with mother of pear). The fashiun of green leaves with very 
few flowers has been much adopted by the Empress this win- 
ter. Branches of mimosa long spring ro. or Indian pars- 
ley, are very prettty for this purpoce.—Le Follet. 


———_@—————— 
A ROMAN FATHER. 


Yesterday morning a case of arrest for desertion from the 
> army occurred in this city. As the circumstances con- 
nected with it are peculiar we give them in detail. It ap- 
pears that while the Thirtieth regiment was garrisoned here a 
private belonging to that corps, named James McGee, met, 
‘wooed, and won the daughter of an old soldier, named Samuet 
Dunbar. Dunbar is a gallant old fellow who has served his 
country faithfully, having received an honourable discharge 
from the service after he had attained the rank of sergeant. 
His loyalty aud devotion to the British crown are not words 
alone, for in his younger days he proved, by deeds ot valour, 
his attachment to the old flag, beneath which it is his glory 
to live, and in defending which it is his wish todie. So strong 
is his attachment for everything British, and especially when 
connected with the army, in which he has honourably served, 
that he was glad to give the hand of his daughter to a man 
wearing the humble but honourable uniform of a private 
soldier. McGee was a well-conducted man, and stood well in 
the estimation of his officers, so that the colonel offered no ob- 
jection to his marriage. 

Some short time r the two had been made one, the re- 
giment received orders to remove to Montreal, and McGee 
‘was, of course, compelled to go with the others, and received 
permission to take his wife with him. The last words at 
parting that the old soldier said to his son-in-law were words 
of warning and advice: telling him to remain loyal and true 
to his Queen and country, and to keep his name unstained b 
any > Salaam action, a8 a British soldier should al- 
ways do. 
ell, the regiment went to Montreal, and shortly after- 
wards Dunbar was shocked to hear that his son-in-law, Mc- 
Gee, had deserted the service and taken refuge under the Stars 
and Stripes, leaving his wife behind him. The feelings of the 
old soldier can be imagined on hearing that one connected 
with him had committed such a violation of loyalty and 
honour. Sooner, he said, would he have seen him dead before 
him, than known he had deserted his colours. Sending for 
his daughter he had her brought home, and with him she has 
lived ever since. 

McGee, on deserting, procured employment in some town 
in the State of New York, and wrote occasionally to his wife 
and father-in-law, informing them of his whereabouts, and 
stating that he was doing well. He wished to have his wife 
sent to him, but her father wrote that his daughter would 
never, during his life at all events, live with a deserter. The 
letters between the parties ceased, and Dunbar and his daugh- 
ter came to the conclusion that McGee had given up all idea 
of attempting to get his wife to follow him. 

Great, however, was their astonishment yesterday morning, 
‘when a cab drove up to the door of their home, and McGee, 
dressed in the height of American fashion, stepped from it 
and entered the house without ceremony. The wife natu- 
rally flew to her husband’s arms, but not so the old soldier. 
Going up to his son-in-law, he, in a stern, cool, determined 
manner, laid his hand on McGee’s shoulder, saying, “‘ You are 
my prisoner, I arrest you for desertion from her Majesty’s 
army.” McGee was astonished, arid attempted to reason with 
the old man, saying to him, “ surely you would not hand over 
your own son-in-law for desertion.” “ Yes,” replied the old 
warrior sternly, “ I would, and do, and even if you were my 
own son, or my Own brother, I would not let you escape. 
You are a traitor, and as such I arrest you, no matter what 
re may be to me.” The daughter then supplicated on be- 

alf of her husband, but even her tears cuuld not make the 
old man forget his duty and loyalty. He conveyed his pri- 
soner to the barracks and handed him over to the military 
— to be dealt with as the law directs.— Zoronto Globe, 


a 
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ROUGE AND PEARL POWDER. 


An odd little book has fallen in our way suggesting a cu- 
rious difficulty in our modern social ethics. The work, or 
rather pamphlet, calls itself a hand-book for ladies’ maids, 
but is really, we suspect, intended for a very different class— 
for the factory girls, and servant girls, and girls in the coun- 
try whose in it is to look like ladies, and who do not quite 
know how. Dress they feel does not efface the difference of 
caste, and they would like to go a step farther, and this book 
is sold at a shilling in order to teach them the way. Atleast 
it is not very probable that wives of the class which keeps 
— attendants would either suffer from the more vulgar 

ornis of skin disease, or consult their servants about them if 
they did. Supposing the book intended for the classes we 
have mentioned, its hing is not a little curious. The com- 
piler, who says he is much indebted to some French original, 
is apparently honest enough, really understands the virtue 
of clean water and plenty of it, and has acquired some dis- 
tant idea of the value of stroag rough <ouvtlen, We might 
take him for an apothecary, but that he seems to be afflicted 


with a sort of ladies’ maid conscience, and to feel a necessity 
for apologizing for some of his own recipes. He expatiates 
upon the advantages of different methods of dressing the 


hair with a to which suggests the perfumer, and is - 
tively subtle fh the distinctions he draws between “ Bertia's 
plaite” and the “style Marie Antoinette,” the “ Alexandra” 
and “Solferino” clustering, the “trellis coiffure” and a mar- 
vellous arrangement which, as he says, “suits only a very 


————__ 
placidly cheerful about the removal of wrinkles by a nasty | memory with a force and sharpness to which no other record 
process of “ filling.in” with a mixture of white wax, sperma- | can d. Bat } emey among the trials of 600 years whic 
ceti, rosewater, and “balm of Tolu,” and gives without pre- | the fidelity and patience of a series of reporters have 
face or comment a recipe for removing freckles, which, we | to us, there is none more remarkable than the monster 
venture to say, by the way, is entirely delusive; but he is| cess against the brothers Cipriano and Giona La and 
distressed at the application of beer to the hair, a practice | their associates which has F - terminated at Naples, The 
which, he says, is very common and very a, ary is - | manner in which these banditti fell into the hands of justic 
tively vexed with himself for suggesting the t of | is in itself singular and romantic, and recalls to us the 
rouge and pearl powder. He is careful to premise that health | by which Charles Il. became of the person of gj 
is the best cosmetic, and that cold water clears the skin better | Thomas Armstrong and other conspirators in the Rye House 
than any preparation, and is extremely anxious that cosme- plot, who had fied to Holland. The brothers La hay. 
tics should be used only during the day. His “‘ patrons,” he | ing, we suppose, feasted their fill on blood and plunder, sought 
fears, may sleep in them, and that injure their “ transpi-| the congenial air of the capital of Christianity, and reste 
ration.” He even warns all readers that the use of “ pearl | from their labours uader the holy shadow of the Soverej 
white” may lead to paralysis, as its basis is white lead; but,| Pontiff. rom his Ministers they received a passport, coup. 
having satisfied his conscience by these remarks, he pro-| tersigned by the French Minister in Rome, representing them, 
ceeds to give all the receipts, including the dangerous one, with | with some —— of dissimulation of the truth, as travellj 
most painstaking minuteness. Asa further salvo, however,| gentlemen. They passed safely into the Papal dominions, 
he places in front of his long list a preparation which he de- | but were taken out of a French steamer by the Italian Gp. 
clares to be absolutely safe, and which we quote for the findl| vernment. This proceeding produced a diplomatic 
line, a delicious specimen of would-be artistic epee 4 between Italy and France. The Italian Government had tg 
“One of the safest plans for colouring the cheeks, and which | apologize for violating the protection of a French vessel, ang 
is effected without deadening the skin or impeding the neces- | the French Government, not to be outdone in i 
sary transpiration, is to take a fragment of brigat crimson | surrendered these travelling — to take their trial be. 
silk, and having dipped it in strong spirits of wine, tc rub it| fore the Neapolitan Courts. The trial has lasted a fortnight, 
over the cheeks tili a moderate tint is apparent on the skir. | 117 questions have been submitted to the jury, and the result 
The great value of this complexion-aid is its a for | has been the conviction of the prisoners on the clearest eyj. 
it admits of the increase of colour by the natural mode of|dence of atrocities such as probebly were never before 
blashing.” detailed to the astonished ears of a horrified Court anda 
Clearly the writer believes that though a decoction ofribbon | trembling audience. Let the admirers of Byron’s “ Corsair’ 
is justifiable, and rouge and pearl powder dre used, and per- | let the fine ladies who, as mond whirl along from Eboli to 
haps must be used, by people of every grade, there is some- | Pestum, half wish for the agreeable excitement of a not too se. 
thing a little wrong in using them, something which though | rious adventure with a fewswarthy and picturesque bri 
not exactly wicked has a flavour of immorality about it, and | let the admirers of Divine right and the followers, if they haye 
requires defence or apology. Middle-class society, in Europe} any, of Mr. Bishop and Count Christin carefully study these 
at least, pretty much agrees with him, and though it buys| hideous revelations, and thank the fate which has given them 
cosmetics every day, and uses them every night, thinks it| no nearer or better knowledge of these heroes of melodramas, 
nec presented to us as the chivalrous cham. 


Pro- 


essary to deny their propriety, and blame under its breath | these men who are re 
the people who visibly employ them. ‘(here is a dislike of| pionsof an oppressed Church and a fallen dynasty. 
“ paint” in all European nations, more especially among the} A drunken ruffian cannot in this happy country cut short 
lower classes, which seems a3 strong as an instinct, and the! the existence of another savage as bad as himself without 
resumption in favour of instincts is almost always great. Yet | sending a thrill of horror through the whole community, and 
tis very hard to prove that there is any moral or social | exciting morbid interest and unworthy curiosity. But in the 
reason against the use of cosmetics, or any reason at all/trial of the brothers La Gala murder is so frequent that it 
stronger than the disrepute Sy on the practice by its| falls upon us like the slaughter in Titus Andronicus or the 
prevalence among the disreputable classes of society. hy | last scene of Hamlet. I: is only when accompanied with 
should a woman who may wear purchased hair without re-| circumstances of peculiar horror that it arrests our attention, 
proach, or fill up gaps in her teeth, or use almost any con- | and there is no lack of them. General Cipriano is an adroit 
ceivable device in the way of dress, be ashamed to admit that | financier. He is no convert to the maxim that there is hon. 
she brightens the colour on her cheek or smooths an other- | our among thieves, and does not scruple to accept a consider. 
wise furrowed forehead? Yet there is no doubt that she is | able portion of the ransom without performing his part of the 
ashamed, and as little that the feeling is not altogether con-|engayement. To be sure, the money is to be devoted to the 
ventional. It is not because of the injury to health, for though | purposes of the late King of Naples, which is, we suppose, to 
men may one day learn to consider the habitual disregard of | be accepted as a dispensation from the necessity which al- 
sanitary laws as a crime approaching to suicide, opinion has} most all other brigands admit of adhering steadfastly to their 
not yet been cultivated up to that point of refinement or pre-| promise. After killing the coffee-housekeeper, mainly, as it 
caution. Nor is it because of the physical nastiness of all} should seem, to oblige one of his followers, La Gala seized on 
these modes of adornment, for the recipe we have given is }a person for whose ransom he demanded 3,000 ducats. 9800 
not nasty, and those who use it would be just as ashamed of | were obtained. The messenger asked for a receipt. “ Receipt,’ 
acknowledging its use as of discussing the merit of their|said Giona La Gala; “it shall be an ear, which I will cut of 
pearl powder. Nor does it spring from the idea suggested by | at once.” He did so. In the evening he cut off the other ear, 
the handbook which has been the occasion of these remarks | and dismissed his prisoner after having received the full ran- 
that cosmetics are “ unfashionable,” for they are fashionable|som. “ I do not mind what I have lost or suffered,” said the 
or otherwise by fits and starts, while the discredit attached to | father of the victim, “ now I see these men in the hands of 
their use is permanent—has hardly varied even in intensity | justice.” The witnesses besought the President of the Court 
since the days of Charles the First. to do justice to the blood of their brother, which called for 
The only apparent reason for a condemnation so excep-| vengeance. Nothing can exceed the abject terror under which 
tional is that cosmetics are deceits, that they involve an acted | they seem to have laboured, and from which, even in a court 
falsehood, and, ought, therefore, to be avoided as strictly as | of justice, they appeared unable to emancipate themselves. Jt 
any other lie. That rule, however, sound enough in itself, is} seems by no means uncommon for these brigands to add can- 
rather capriciously applied, for nobody objects to a wig, | nibalism to the other horrors of their occupation. In one in- 
though a gentle ridicule attaches to its concealment, and peo- | stance a robber actually ate a portion of the ear of a prisoner 
le talk readily about false teeth, even when they are employed | after it had been cut off. The body of a person whom they 
or “ deception,” and not simply to preserve the health. No-| murdered as a spy was actually roasted and eaten by his as- 
body either rebukes devices in dress which involve far more |sasins. The head was cut off and placed on a window sill 
of deceit, thinks of condemning tight lacing except asa stupid | with a pipe in its mouth. All this, and much more to the 
practice, or feels morally indignant because tailors and - | same effect, was proved by the most unanswerable testimony 
ners alike know the use and abuse of padding. Nor can the|in the presence of a pale and silent audience, who listened to 
feeling s from an old aaigiens belief, a relic of Catholic | the tale with cen of almost of as much horror as if the scene 
teaching and Puritan opinion, for the old divines blamed ex- | itself were passing betore their eyes. The trial ended by the 
travagant shapes for the hair, and low dresses, and vanity | condemnation of the brothers Cipriano and Giona La Gala to 
generally, quite as bitterly as they condemned rouge ; yet death, and of their accomplices to the galleys. It might have 
their rules on these points are broken without a thought of| been supposed that the constant sight of murder, of torture, 
shame. Yet there must be a pelaciote somewhere at the bot- | and of mutilatiun would have armed these men with that in- 
tom of this, as of every other prejudice, and the unconscious | difference to death which a near acquaintance with its ter- 
feeling of society seems to be something like this :—All men | rors is said so often to produce. But it was not 0. They re 
and women are bound to conceal any deformity, and have a | ceived the sentence with visible marks of fear ; their cruelty 
right to look as well as they can, provided they keep within | had in it no touch of courage, and they shrank from a fate 80 
the law which tacitly enforces honesty even upon the toilette. | infinitely milder than that which they had so often inflicted, 
Everybody has a right to glass eyes, for an empty socket gives | with as much terror as if they had been wholly unused to the 
pain, or to conceal baldness, because baldness in some men | shedding of blood. 
and all women is a deformity, and deformities are unpleasant,} And these are the instruments which a legitimate monarchy 
and unpleasant things are never to be paraded. Everybody | and Catholic orthodoxy are reduced to employ in order to ar- 
has a right also to-day to wear false hair, because everybody | rest that current of opinion which threatens to sweep away 
knows that with existing coiffures there must be falsity, and | tyranny and bigotry in one common destruction. Surely the 
so there is no deception. So there exists a claim to supply a | cause of order and religion has come to be served by strange 


wanting tooth, for that does but maintain the ory na-} ministers. How great must be the confidence which the Pope 


ture had originally given. But no one has a 


t to add aj and the King have in the strength of their cause if they sup- 
totally new quality, to assert,as it were, a beauty which na-} pose it can survive the support of such men and the infamy 
ture had not given, and for a man to wear stays, or a brunette} of such revelations! What may not the Roman Catholic 


pearl — is equally objectionable, the covering in both | Church hope to achieve if she does not despair of conquest 
cases involving the guilt of deception, and in a greater | obtained by such means? In what we have stated we ba 
or less degree the moral guilt of ood. Nobody objects | purposely capgrennel the worst and most revolting revela- 
to an actress wearing ro’ ful trial. But we have stated enough to 










g rouge, because all actresses wear it, and }tions of this 
there is no deception, but worn in a room it involves a false- make manifest to every one what manner of men they are 
hood both as to appearance and to age. that bear the title of General in the service of King Francis of 
It is a weak explanation that, when all is said, but it is the | Naples, and what is the aid on which the Pope relies for the 
only one which meets the visible ethical difficulty. Men of} reconquest of his spiritual supremacy. The brothers La Gala 
the modern school all reject the old notion of m per- | appear, indeed, to be destined to place the crown of martyr- 
sonal vanity, they all admit that it is the business of women|dom-on the last act of a life of so much loyalty and 
to look as well as ever they can, and yet they all instinctively | sanctity. But though they may die, happily for the Pope, 
feel that even if pearl powder makes them look jog ee happily for the King, the race of which they are only the 
powder ought not to be worn. Even a hairdresser writing | strongly marked and sharply defined type does not die with 
for ladies’ maids on the art of suppressing pimples, and there-| them. Within the walls of Rome, under the very shadow of 
fore in the position which best allows a for his | st. Peter's, theve are men collected capable of following the 
“art,” and his art only, still acknowledges that the instinct | example and avenging the death of General La Gala and his 
somehow worries his mind. Why ?—. paper. - | brother; and, should they fail, there is the Eternal City al- 
Soe! Sh in arse see an 
and pro em from the execution of those laws w. men 
BRIGANDS AND THEIR PATRONS. of little faith have devised tor the punishment of murderers, 
Of all the ways in which strange and interesting events can | ra torturers, and cannibals. 
be recorded or perpetuated there is none so striking, or per-| If La 
haps so durable, as the modern form of judicial inv 
The volumes of our own State trials, 
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marked style of countenance,” and “ would injure a 
open face,” and which is called the “Charlemagne.” He & 
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has grown cold, but though she can no longer hope 
om Siznon Montfort, the Church need never despair of 


" Gala. It is only going a little lower, and seeking 
fading © rc in erime instead of chivalry.—Times, March 29. 


PIQUANT COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. A. Oakey Hall, the District Attorney, having been 

y credited with the recent adaptation of “ Fortunio,” 

jor the Olympic Theatre, thus addressed the dramatic critic 
of the Leader. 

Mx Dear Ficaro :—Loan your servant a few vacant 

es in your mosaic columns to disclaim the “sell” upon 
} which some of the press wags started respecting 
“ » in the statement that he wasits author. As he 
jg neither the Countess D’Anois, who wrote the plot; nor 
Planché, who put it into a frame of s rhyme, applicable 
jo the era of 1843, and to the locality of London; nor stage- 
manager Sel who conformed its business and suggested 
how one should conform some of the doggerel to the present 
times ; nor Mrs, Wood, who has furnished al/ the real telling 
hits; nor Mr. Baker, whose music (as Drew’s verses recite), 
is “ecstatic, because operatic ;” nor Robert D. Holmes, 
whose puns are nightly applauded ; nor yourself and half 
a dozen others, who have assisted in making nonsense more 
nonsensical (nor, a8 your servant's particular admirer, the 
Jrening Post, hath it, “stupidity more stupid),” your servant 
is certainly no “ author” of the Extravaganza. 

There has been a controversy about the paternity of Home’s 
harmonies, but never about the melodies of Mother Goose. 
And therefore your servant was not a little amused to hear 
the references which coupled his name with the “ dressed-up 

cy » 





While its success was indeterminate, there was no reason 
why he should not become the probable scape-goat for a pos- 
sible failure; but, now “ the success of the combined allies has 
been assured,” there is also no reason why the writers and 

above named should not allow the public to greet 
them, and applaudingly say, 
** A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 
Yours truly, 

April 15, 1864. 

Here is something equally good in its way, a remonstrance 
in print, addfessed to the Hanging Committee of the Nation- 
wd Academy of Design. The grievance is one of old standing 
—in London and Paris, as in New York. 


The undersigned feels peculiarly indebted to the abeve 
honourable body for the h position in which they have 
placed the acceptable part of his contributions for the year, 
sod farther that he has, in common with his friends, a glow- 
ing appreciation of the motives (so transparently rendered) 

moved the leniency of the Committee so as to re- 
jease from capital punishment his fairest offering. 

The humble benefici: would also take this occasion to 

ate the noble ident, Council, and Committee, 
upon their attempts at disinterestedness, as seen at every turn 
on the walls of our National Academy of Design, for it is 
evident they had not the first thought of self-elevation ; their 
doctrine is to elevate others, and appear themselves in the 
broadest light possible. 

It is ifying to the writer of this to feel that these dis- 
terestel, -denying qualities will shine out forcibly this 
year, and work effectively upon the hearts and vision of an 

t audience, and will serve as a proof positive that 
even the golden rule can (in proper hands) be remodelled. 

With due consideration for the Honourabie Body of Execu- 
tioners, the writer has the honour to remain their very humble 
servant. JOHN PHILLIPS. 


A. Oaxry HAL. 


——___ ->—_—_——— 

Hupson Bay Company’s Monopo.ty.—Nothing will sur- 
prise our Canadian friends more than the reply of Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue to the question, “‘ What were the claims of 
the Hudson’s my ng an! to the rich prairies and fertile 
districts between e Superior and British-Columbia ; and if 
teyhad no right. to them, would the Government open up 
the country for settlement in colonies under the Crown, and 
not under a private company ?” put by Sir Edward Grogan,— 
viz, that he believed they were the owners, from two hundred 
years’ possession or more, of these vast and fertile regions, 
which are three times the extent of France, comprising the 
oly prairies in British America. His reply, not founded on 
the facts, has caused great astonishment that a monopolizing 
ud irresponsible company would be the proprietors of the 
i oo of British America—in fact, an imperium in imperio; 
tat Mr. Fortescue founded his assumption on the grant of 
Charles the Second, which only coyered the shores of Hud- 
won's Bay, and not the districts between Canada and the Pa- 
tific, which did not then belong to Great Britain, but rather 
formed a portion of French Canada, to which, by treaty, all its 
nights were granted ; among them, the portion of this country 

or discovered by the French, which Canada sent 
ustice Draper over in 1856 to protest before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, then sitti The Hud- 
son's Bay Company, instead of having any claim or owner- 
hip of this country before the amalgamation of the Hudson’s 
and Northwest Companies, were merely rival traders to 
tte Northwest Fur Company; and it was only since the 
ion of the companies that they made any claims. 
merely tenants at will, their lease having expired 
: , and have no right or title to the lands in ques- 
. Fortescue stated the law officers of the Crown were 
iréurable to their claim ; but equally great lawyers, inclu- 
ting some ex-Lord Chancellors, gave a contrary opinion ; and 
only way to test the legality is by a trial before a compe- 
‘ent court, which we presume to be the Privy Council, where 
ke Crown, as for the public, should have the best 
Counsel to their interests, and where Canada, the 
and the inhabitants of Red River could be heard. 
‘the last and only monopoly now on the Statute- 
should be removed. If the Hudson’s Bay Company 
their claims by a public Shae oe, and 
; but if cannot, then let all exclusive privileges with 
monopoly be abolished, and all her Majesty’s 
British America placed on an equality. Sir Ed- 
wer Lytton took the new colony of British Columbia 
the. monopoly. Had he continued in office he 
maze opened new colonies in these districts which 
‘s00n ‘rival 


anxious to barter aun oe public a an a 
Ww coun’ not 

Right Hon. ‘award root ly a sas omy of 

Montreal, and connected with the Northwest Fur Company 


Fag. 


i 


Bg 


eel 


y Company’s claims 
both united, when he a large interest as well in 


conduct of the Government in relation to this monopoly and 
their unjust claims.—VJorrespondent Liverpool “ Albion.” 





Tue Late Triax at Arx.—When we come to the conduct 
of the presiding Judge, the French system thoroughly breaks 
down, or rather shows itself to be utterly unsuited to ages 
that we understand by the administration of justice. M. 
a. the judge who presided at the Aix trial, threw him- 
self at once and unreservedly into the interests of the prose- 
cution. His only aim seems to have been to embitter and en- 
force all the prejudices and onesidedness and bias of the 
Procureur-Général. He silenced the prisoner’s counsel, brow- 
beat the prisoner himself, rejected or bullied his witnesses, dis- 
paraged their testimony, vilified their character, and distorted 
their motives. And he arrived at the climax of injustice when, 
failing in his object of obtaining a conviction in the criminal 
proceeding, he sentenced the unfortunate M. Armand to 
the enormous fine of 20,000 francs in the civil suit 
for assault. It is something to be told that M. Rigaud’s 
mode of conducting this trial has exposed him to very severe 
censure in the legal circles of Paris. For ourselves, it is 
enough to know that, under whatever defects our criminal 
jurisprudence may labour, it is at least totally free from such 
an abominable and scandalous perversion of justice as was at- 
tempted, and wes indeed partly successful, in this shameful 
trial.—Saturday Review, April 2. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 797. By 8. A. Harrison. 
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White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 796, 


White. | Black. 
Meret fw 1. P tks Q 
2, PtoK$ 2. Anything. 
3. P, Kt, or R mates. 





The smart little game below was played last week between Cap- 
tain Mackenzie—a well-known English proficient, who is now 
this country—and a Member of the New York Chess Club. The 

Captain was the winner. 


White. 





Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 SPtcQR38 PtoQ3 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 9 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 
3 KttoK B38 PtoKKt4 10 BtoQ3 R to Q Kt, sq 
4PtoQ4 PtoK Kt5 11 RtoK Bsq tks Q P, ch 
5 KttoK5 QtoKR5, ch|12 K tksQ B to Kt 2, ch 
6 K toQ2 sea & 18 Pte K5 B tks P, ch, 
7 KtoQB3 ttoQB3 and mates next move. 





THe QuEEN’s Girt To CoLonraAL Liprarres.—We learn 
from our Montreal exchanges that McGill University has just 
received from Her Majesty, through the Governor-General, a 
copy of the “ princip Speeches and Addresses of H. R. H. 
the Prince Consort,” with the ce inscription, to which 
the Queen’s own signature is attached :—‘ Presented to the 
McGill College Library, Montreal, in Memory of her Great 
and Good Husband, by his broken-hearted Widow, Victoria 
R., 1864.” The following is the letter from the Duke of New- 
castle to Lord Monck on the subject :— 

“ Downing Street, March 24, 1864.—My Lord,—Her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to present to several of the most 
important colonial libraries, copies of a collection of ‘The 
Principal Speeches and Addresses of H. R. H. the Prince 
Consort.’ In conveying to each of the Libraries mentioned 
in the margin, the copy which I have the honour to enclose 
by the Queen’s command, you will express H. M.’s full assur- 
ance that it will be valued as a memento of one who took a 
lively interest in the welfare of each separate portion of Her 
Colonial Empire, and who studied at all times to promote the 
diffusion of that sound and useful knowledge which is one of 
the surest foundations of order and prosperity in every com- 
munity, and which H. M. doubts not those libraries are the 
means of spreading in Canada. I have, &c., (Signed,) New- 
CASTLE. 


The book is a beautiful octavo volume in white morocco, 
gilt, having on the outside the Prince’s arms, with the motto, 
“Treu und Fest,” and the name “ Albert” underneath. The 
preface says, “It is published at the express desire, and un- 
der the sanction of Her Majesty.” We are sure that this 
touching memorial of H. M.’s affection for her husband, and 
proof of her regard for her Canadian subjects, will increase if 
possible that affectionate respect and admiration with which 
all look up to her, 





Tue Same, Wire A Dirrerence.—It was during the 
Harrison Hard-cider campaign that there was a great Tippi- 
canoe and Tyler too mass-meeting at Saratoga, the fashiona- 
ble summer resort in the northern part of New York. The 
meeting was very 1 ; several counties assembled. Con- 
spicuous on the platform was a group of white-headed revo- 
lutionary soldiers, whom the ora‘ors duly celebrated, and who 
were giving their support to the hero of sundry Indian battle- 
fislds. One of the orators, not content with the customary al- 
lusions, determined to have something more effective, ad- 


,| dressing one of the venerable patriots, said: “ You fought in 


the glorious war of ind dence ?” 


man, witha strong Gérman accent 





Waa 
pte he he ae Ba 
abe 


the — 
tue he sored by soaring ont Se poonta Seay 


“ aas,” replied m 
as With aiNO Vetéran was in thal glorious contest for 





our liberties, fellow-citizens ; and here he is, ready to fight or 
to vote for them once more. And now, my venerable friend, 
who was your commander?—what general did you serve 
under in that great struggle for freedom and independence ?” 
“ General Bu /” was the honest reply. This was the 
unfortunate British commander who had to surrender to the 


Yankees, as e body knows.—Dr. Nicholl? “ Forty Years 
of American Life 





Curious ConseQuENCE OF Eatine Satmon.—My friend 
Mr. J. K. Lord has been kind enough to submit for my in- 
spection the underjaw of a human being, the condition of 
which is most remarkable. The depth of the teeth in the 
solid bone is very singular, but the most curious part of this 
jaw is, that the teeth are all worn down level at the line to 
which the gum would have been attached when the person 
was alive, so that had we looked into the mouth of the living 
person the teeth would appear to-be just projezting out of the 
gums, just as does the stump of a tree when sawn off close to 
the grass of a well-mowed lawn. The upper or grinding sur- 
faces of the teeth are ground perfectly flat and smooth, so that 
the three substances which compose the teeth can easily be 
made out, viz. (from without inwards), the enamel, the Sen. 
tine, and the pulp. The cause of this most curious gzinding 
down of the teeth is as follows: Mr. Lord tells me that vast 
numbers of salmon run up the Columbia river, and their pro- 
gress being stopped by the falls, the Indians catch them in 
large quantities, and preserve them for winter food. These 
poor Indians cannot obtain salt with which to dry their fish, 
so they split it up into slabs and place it on the hot rocks to 
be dried by the heat of the sun ; the sand from the disintegra- 
tion of these rocks is blown by the wind on to the fish which 
are exposed to dry, and the consequence is that it becomes 
thoroughly peppered with sand, which sinking into the soft 
flesh becomes more or less incorporated with it. The Indians, 
nevertheless, are obliged to eat it, as they have not much else 
for food; and the consequence is that the sand gradually 
wears down the teeth, just as a “nether” mill-stone is worn 
down by constant attrition. The under jaw now before me 
probably belonged to a man about twenty-five or thirty years 
ofage. The condition of the wisdom-teeth teaches us this; 
they have been “cut” some time, but yet are not nearly so 
much worn as their neighbours in the jaw. Though all this 
curious wearing down of the teeth has taken place, still there 
are, strange to say, no symptoms of decay, or anything like a 
hollow tooth in the whole series, so that if any dentist having 
read the foregoing remarks should think of pitching his tent 
near the falls along the shores of the Columbia, he would be 
greviously disappointed, as there being no bad teeth, there will 
be no business to be done. “I have observed that teeth 
of ancient monks and ancient Britons have their teeth 
more or less ground down, but in them the wearing away 
of the substance of the teeth is not nearly so marked as in 
the case of the Columbian Indian; in the case of the 
monks the eating of hard food, such as pulse, has caused this 
appearance.—Frank Buckland. 





A DESTRUCTIVE WATERSPOUT.—A sad loss of life has been 
occasioned by the wreck of a Government immigration ves- 
sel on the ferry between Paumben and the Coast. The Audy 
Lechemy, a barque of 150 tons, was bound from Vangalle to 
Paumben, having on board 120 coolies and a crew numbering 
14. At seven o’clock on the morning of the 5th inst., the tin- 
dall (master,) noticed a large waterspout about ten miles to the 
north-east, but as he was steering due N. W. its presence did 
not occasion him any uneasiness, and he went below. There 
was a good breeze blowing at the time, and there had been a 
little rain in the early morning, confining the coolies to the 
hold. It seems that shortly before eight o’clock the water- 
spout was seen approaching the vessel, and the tindall accord- 
ingly put her about to try and avoid it. However, all his ef- 
forts proved fruitless: the spout came nearer, and from the 
whirling motion at its base lifted the doomed ship about three 
feet out of the water and — capsized her. All this had 
occurred so rapidly that the result was wholly unexpected on 
board, and most of the coolies were still below: out of the 
120 only seven escaped by holding on to floating pieces of 
timber until two o’clock in the afternoon, when a passing ship 
picked them up; one of the crew was also drowned. The 
vesse] became a total wreck, and sank in 21 feet of water.— 
Ceylon Times, Feb. 7. 





Sir J. D. Pau, iy “Penat Servitupe.”—The Madras 
Times gives some curious information respecting the notorious 
fraudulent banker Sir John Dean Paul. Immediately after he 
was sentenced to penal servitude, Lady Paul realised ail the 
property settled upon her, and proceeded without delay 
to Sydney, where she purchased a beautiful seat in the 
suburbs. Her husband having arrived at a penal scttlement 
in another part of Australia as one of a gang of convicts, the 
wife of the convicted baronet applied to the Government for 
his. services, and was permitted to employ him as her “ as- 
signed servant.” We need scarcely add that, having thus re- 
leased him from unpleasant restraint, she placed all the newly 
purchased property in his hands, and has since led a very 
quiet life in his company. 


A FAasHIONABLE PREACHER.—A dissenting minister be- 
comes a convert to Church of Englandism, and, having ex- 
treme notions, started a scheme of his own, and he now pos- 
sesses one of the largest and best attended places of worship 
in London. He adorns his person with the most gorgeous cos- 
tume, almost i Ee in splendour to the finery of the 
Romish clergy. His choir is of singular efficiency, and on 
every occasion the isles are literally crammed with worship- 
pers. This individual makes about one thousand four hun- 
dred pounds a year, a small warehouse of slippers, and a mo- 
derate bazaar full of embroidery. Our dissenting triend openeth 
his chapel to every one, but at the conclusion of every ser- 
vice delicately-scented velvet bags are handed round by twelve 
zealous proselytes.—Court Journal, 





Monzy, not Bioop.—I heard a story to-day which is, of 
course, true; at any rate, it is laughable, and that is some- 
thing. A gentleman called mae 4 on a well-known legitimist 
of the Faubourg, who is badly distinguished for his wealth 
and avarice, and asked for a subscription to the guéte for the 
Duke de Chambord. “ My friend,” replied Pavare, “Thave no 
money, but I would give my blood for the prince.” “ You mis- 


take, duke,” was the reply, “ the prince does not want to make 
a black pudding.” — Paris letter. 





LATEST FROM “THE BurrerR Marxet.—The people of 
Washington have been informed that a cow is roamin 


through one of the sewers which drain the national capital. 
The head of the anima} has spare at bye ae ps, be the 
sewer which opened into a gentleman’s back- whenever 
the slops from the kitchen were thrown upon it, 


which she 





eagerly devoured. All attempts to drive the creature out; 
have been unavailing. Got 
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204 . TAKE ALBION. April 
DR. DE MARIN, SHAKSPEARE’S IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND 1 

our lo) ufactured for RETAIL T 
DENTIST, are TERCHENTENARY the patest stock and staniped fo sui customers. RADE from 

Pupil of the late Dr. C. A. Harris of Baltim sinve asso- GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Ri aE tric M 
-clated with Dr. Rd. Maynard of m, COMMEMORATION, won for themselves quite’s repuiation. eramsham 
60 East 347u Srruet, between 4th and Madison Avenues. 





ACENTS WANTED, 
To sell BISHOP HOPKINS’ GREAT WORE, 

A Scriptural, Bcclesiastical, and Historical 
VIEW OF SBSBLAVERY, 
FROM THE DAYS OF THE PATRIARCH ABRAHAM TO THE NINE 
TEENTH CENTURY, 


ADDRESSED TO 
THE RIGHT REV. ALONZO POTTER, D.D., 


BY 
JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, D.D., LL.D., 


One vol., 12mo., price $1 50. Sent by mail free on receipt of 
ce. A liboral discount will be made. 


Apply to 
W. I. POOLEY & ©O., Publish 
331 Pearl street, Harper’s Building, New 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Hand-Book of Calisthenics and Gymnastics, 
BY J. MADISON WATSON. 
Oue vol. 8vo., tinted paper, with beautiful Dlustrations from 
mal Designs and Music to accompany the exercise, elegantly 
printed and bound, $1.75. 
Part Frrst.— Vocal Gymnastics,”’ is the most thorough, com- 
—_ and practical Treatise on Respiration, Phonetics, and 
cution extant. The examples for illustrations, both in prose 
and verse, are the choicest gems of English and American liters- 


ork. 





APRIL 28rd, 1864. 
SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS 
In Plain and Elegant Bindings, a Specialty for Two Weeks, 
Enaiisa Epirions oF 
STAUNTON, 
CAMPBELL, 
HAZLITT, 
ROWE, AND KNIGHT, 
IN FULL AND HALF CALF BINDINGS. 
Coventry Woven Badges with 
BUST VIEW OF 
STRATFORD CHUROGH, 
and the 
BIRTH PLACE AT AVON. 
Entirely the Production of the Loom. 


ALSO, 
10 by 12 Photographs of 
ENGLAND’S GREAT BARD. 


KIRBY & CO., 
643 BROADWAY, Cor. of Bleecker St. 








ture. 

Part Szconp.—“ Calisthenics,” exhibits our extended and varied 
course of exercises, without the aid of apparatus. It also embraces 
all needful directions, rules, and explanations for instructors and 
students, and all varieties of ma time while executing the 
movements by counting, Phonetics, Recitations and Music. Nrvz- 
TEEN Preces OF APPROPRIATE PIANOFORTE Mosic, are introduced 
in their proper connections, affording a sufficient variety, both for 
Calisthenics and Gymnastics. 

Part Turrp.—" G tics,’ presents more exercises for 
Wands, Dumb-bells, Indian Clubs, and Hand-rings, than all other 
books. ile the single exercises for each piece of appara- 
tus, are sufficiently numerous and varied to secure the requisite 
simultaneous activity of the mental and the physical powers, and 
call into play all the muscles of the body, their classification is so 
ae that they mutually support and recommend each other. 

he more beautiful and effective combined exercises are inex- 
haustible, This isa ce ge gymnastic drill-book, with words 
of command and classes of movements systematically arranged, 
embracing all necessary exercises for the ues, the voice, the or- 
gans of speech, the joints, the sinews, and the muscles. It is 
Squallly welladapted to schools and families, individuals and classes. 

€ WOOD-CUTS are more numerous and better executed than those 
of any corresponding work. 
Schermerhorn Bancroft & Co., Publishers, 
130 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MESSRS. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Mave in Press, for Immediate Publication, 
THE TANNER BOY, 
AND HOW HE BECAME LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, 
being a Boy’s Life of Major-General Grant, and adapted for po 
pular circulation. 

Written by a popular Author,} this Life of the ‘* UNCONDI- 
TIONAL SURRENDER” HERO, who never Lost a Battle, and 
who is now the idol of the people, will have an immense circula- 
tion, *,* Early orders solicited. 

ALSO IN PREPARATION, 

“Toe SEER; OR, ComMON Paces REFRESHED.” 
Hunt. 2 vols., 16mo. 

‘“*Memorrs or My Lirg anp WRITINGS.”’ 
(The Historian) 1 vol., 16mo. 

“Porms.” By Davip Gray, with Life and Introduction, by R- 
M. Milnes, (Lord Houghton.) 1 vol., 16mo. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 
A Record of the Arts Estustitel, end the Arts of Design 


MONTHLY PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 
Thé Art-Journat for 1864 will contain 
A SBERIES OF SELECTED PICTURES, 


re ty feed by eminent engravers, from Works by British 
Artists, from public eries and important pM Bae the 
greater number from the small, though rich and varied, collections 
of private gentlemen. 
A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., in the National Collection. 
These are all line engravings by the best British engravers. 
TOURS, BIOGRAPHIES, ESSAYS, VISITS TO ART-MANUFAC- 
TOR PUBLIC GALLER OF PICTURES, BRITISH 
ARTISTS AND THEIR WORKS, and various Articles, exten- 
joer Illustrated by Wood Engravings of the highest attainable 
meri' 


VIRTUB, YORSTON & CO. 
12 Dey Street, New York. 
The Tropical Grotto, and Conservatory of Rare Plants. 
DAVID CLARKE, 
NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST, 
634 BROADWAY, (Four Doors Below Bleecker St.) 
NURSERIES AND CONSERVATORIES, 
Broadway and Seventy-seventh Street, 
Bilcomingdale, 
BOUQUETS, BASKETS, VASES, CROSSES, 
AND WREATHS OF FLOWERS. 
First Premium Rustic Stands and Hanging Baskets, 
Gold Fish, Globes, &c., &c. 
Flo for Parties, Wi and Fun 
Fruit and Granmnehtal Tree, Grope-Vines. Plawetinn 
Suave, He hacks Dates Bate Ver Oe 


NATURAL FLOWERS ALL THE YHAR ROUND. 





By Leigh 


By Edward Gibbon. 








Comprising the 


TACTICS 
FOR 
INFANTRY; 


FIELD 


Battalion Movements and Brigade Evolutions. 
Useful in the Field, on the Mareh, and in the presence of the 
Enemy. ~= 
By Brig.-Gen. WM. H. MORRIS, U. 8. Vols. 
1 Vol., 18mo., cl. Price 75 cents. 
This Day Published, by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 BROADWAY. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 





THE 
Standard Serial Works 
OF THE 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO., 


(Lonpon, aNp 487 Broapwar, New YorK,) 

May be obtained in a complete form or in numbers from the un- 
dersigned, who, having just returned from Europe, and a consul- 
tation with the Directors of this Co., has while there completed 
the necessary arrangements for resuming, and we have already re- 
sumed, the importation of the older wor! * as well as the new and 
beautiful works now in course of publication by this Company, 


AND AT THE OLD RETAIL PRICES. 


Notwithstanding the immense additional cost of production, the 
Company will place before the public in the United States, as well 
as in Europe, the very best and most valuable productions of the 
most eminent writers, engravers, and artists of ancient and mo- 
dern times, in Europe and the world, and which may be had at 
moderate and most tempting prices. 


SUBSCRIBERS WHOSE WORKS ARE INCOMPLETE should 
send their orders forthwith direct to the undersigned, or through 
any ctable Bookseller, when their work be made com- 
plete without unnecessary delay and at the old prices. 


Sotp WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ONLY AT 
487 Broadway, New York, Broadway, 487 





and South America must be addressed. 
H. A. BROWN, 
Manacine AGENT. 


NEW WORE ON STERLING EXOHANGE. 


HILLIPS’ STERLING EXCHANGE reducing sterling into 
currency, and currency into sterling, 





, at rates by one- 
eighth per cent from 50 to 100 per cent premium from one sulling 
to £5, For sale by J. J. B MFLELD, 72 Chambers 8t., an: 
J. M. BURNET, 51 iam St. 


Where all orders in the United States, Canada, Provinces, Cuba‘ 


GIMBREDE’S Box of Note Paper and Envelo all ready 
usefbl Price only 


Boo” single initial, from A to Z, is very 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of WEDDING CARDg are 


much sought after. Parties about to order will pl 
least ono Wonks notice. a 


588 BROADWAY. 
Branch Store, 872 Broadway, 





aime. . 
AMILY MOURNING.—A CARD.—LADIES REQ 
MOURNING GOODS, are Respectfully Solicited to call ang 


examine our Stock of Mourning Dress Materials, being very large 
and choice ; a great many new materials ; also 


BONNETS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, VEILS, &c., 


in all of which we cannot be excelled or undersold. 


N.B.—An elegant assortment of BLACK SILKS, much lower 


than present Prices of Importation, 100 Pieces of FOULARD 
SILKS, new designs, beautiful quality. 


JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No. 551 Broadway, between Spring and Prince sty, 





Established 


T.B.BYNNER,  #  ~ 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN WATCHES & JEWELRY 
of every description, in superior styles and quality of Cases, 


ENGLISH, SWISS, and AMERICAN MAKE, 
AT INDUCING PRICES. 
e or small) promptly and faithfully attendeg to, 


years. 
No. 1% BROADWAY, N.Y, 


Orders (1 








A. T. STHWART & CO., 
Have made large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCKS 
OF SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
EMBROIDERIES, LACES, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SHAWLS, ETC., 
at old prices. 
Broadway and Tenth-t, 





SILK, LLAMA, TISSUE, Piper 
GRENADINE, and 


BERLIN WOOL 
SILK, PLAID, ~~ 


and 
PLAIN CLOTH, 
CIRCULARS, SACQUES, 


YACHTING JACKETS, &., &, 
The latest Paris Novelties for the present Season. 
A. T. STEWART & Co, 
Broadway and Tentht, 


BREAKFAST, and 





PARIS MADE SILES SACQUES, MANTILLAS, 


i] 
Will be offered on MONDAY, April 18. i 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Broadway and Tenth-Bt 





DUPLEX ELIPTIC SKIRT, 


The most popular 
and flexible in use. 
A. T, STEWART & 00., 
Broadway and Tenth-4t 





BURKE’S SPRING 


STYLES OF CENTS’ DRESS HATS 
NOW READY. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENTS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


210 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street, 





MRS. CRIPPS’ 
SPRING STYLES OF BONNETS, 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
AT 
812 CANAL STREET. 





NIBLO’S CARDEN. 

LESSEE AND MANAGER......... .-WM. WHEATLEY. 
Monday Evening, April 25th, and every evening during the week 
Mr. and Mrs. Barnéy Williams, 
These distinguished and most popular artists will resume their 

unprecedentedly successful engagement, that was brought to 

a premature conclusion in co: menee of indisposition of 
Mr. Williams, FOR TWELVE NIGHTS ONLY, 
Opening in the highly successful drama of 
THE CONNIE SOOGAH, 
With a superb cast of characters, magnificent scenery, etc., 
Seats secured six days in advance. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS. 


NIBLO’S CONCERT SALOON. 
Box Office at No. 678 Broadway. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1864. 
*LB DAME DE 8ST. TROPEZ,” 
Drama in 5 acts, by MM. Bourgeois and Dennery. 
Doors open at 7: curtain raises at 7}¢ o’clock precisely. 





“MONTJOIB,” 





Ere R 
|dsliy from 9 a: A to 








MRS. MULCHINOCK, 


FRENCH MILLINERY; 


Dress Caps, Head Dresses, Coiffures, &c., 
PATTERN BONNETS FOR THE TRAD 
535 Broadway, 
NEW 





l 





Next to Prescott House, 
ARMY SHIRTS! a ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
. 323 CANAL STREET, New Tat, 
juperior Dress Shirts made 
— to measure, fit guarantied, $36 


 Femiy eupply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands for 


ee 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION 


omees, {735 HUT Gata New Tore 


Losses already paid.............. Seb . 11,000,000 


_ This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of tt 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


Wdanajger in the U. 8. and Canada 
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